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This is 
Operation 


BRITAIN 


It is an organisation which exists to tell the world about Britain. It makes 
no profits and is independent of governments and political parties. 

It has been formed by a group of men of wide experience in many 
different spheres of activity and of many shades of political opinion, who 
are united in their belief in Britain’s future as a great nation. We in 
Operation Britain believe that to attain that future Britain and all her 
people need now a form of encouragement and guidance which can best 
be provided by an independent organisation commanding all the re- 
sources of modern publicity. 

It is our belief that too little is known, either at home or abroad, 
of Britain’s tremendous achievements. At home, the inspiration of the 
past and our present successes are the best possible source of confidence 
in our future. Abroad proof of Britain’s ability to lead the world in 
many fields is of inestimable value in increasing our trade with other 
nations. Proper presentation to the British public and to the world of 
such achievements will realize for us the prestige that this nation has 
earned, and the pride that we can justly feel in Britain’s strength and in 
her qualities of greatness. 

Operation Britain’s function is not to preach, but to inform: not 
to exhort, but to encourage every member of our close-knit nation, 
each one of whom has a part to play in shaping our future. That future 
—if we all build together—is bright with promise. 


British Achievement 
Speaks for BRITAIN 


Write for details of corporate and individual membership to :— 


165 FLEET STRBET LONDON EC4 FLEct Street sor 
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These are the objects of 
OPERATION BRITAIN 


To make clear the importance of thriving 
successful industry throughout the country, 
and, through it, an ever expanding export 
trade, if our present standard of living is te 
be maintained and raised still higher. 


Further, to demonstrate the essential inter- 
dependence of our people of every type and 
occupation—men and women, young and 
old—who, in times of national emergency, 
have invariably shown their unity and 
determination, 


To ensure that our own people—while 
made aware of our shortcomings—shall 
have the widest possible knowledge of our 
national achievements in the social, cultural, 
scientific and industrial fields. 


To publish, from time to time, factual 
statements regarding our successes in over~ 
seas markets, and actively and positively to 
counter misrepresentations of Britain which 
are damaging to our national prestige, and 
thus, to our commercial opportunities. 


To ensure that people throughout the world 
are no less well-informed than those at 
home regarding our national achievements 
im every field of human endeavour: and 
thereby to heighten the prestige of British 
products in vital export markets. 


Thus, to reawaken pride in Britain's 
position in the world as a powerful force 
working for the good of all peoples and, 
through this more favourable climate of 
opinion, to raise further the morale of all 
engaged in commerce and industry. 
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DISENCHANTMENT 


HEN Duff Cooper stood at a by-election as a 
W aacwint he was fought by the Rothermere- 

Beaverbrook axis pronouncing the awful warning: 
‘Gandhi is watching St. George’s!’ The axis has long since 
buckled, but it would not be surprising if now, twenty-seven 
years later, they were to remind the electors of Devon: 
‘Khrushchev is watching Torrington.’ And not merely 
Khrushchev; they could argue that a great many other politi- 
cal leaders the world over will be curious to hear the verdict 
of that formerly insignificant constituency. To a greater extent 
even than the electors of St. George’s the voters there have 
it in their power to pronounce what could be taken as, in 
effect, a vote of no confidence not merely in the Government 
but in the present party system. 

But nobody will take it so seriously here—even though, 
at the moment, the Liberal candidate looks to have a very 
good chance of winning the seat. If the Rochdale pattern is 
repeated, with pro-Liberal sentiment gaining ground every 
day (presumably because more electors are persuaded every 
campaign day to take the party and its candidate seriously), 
Mr. Mark Bonham Carter will win. But nobody is going to 
be shaken by the success of a Bonham Carter. It is not as if 
the prospect was the appearance at Westminster of a Poujade, 
or a wild man of the Left. Even Lord Hailsham will be only 
mildly disturbed: and the Prime Minister is no doubt already 
engaged on refurbishing his a-lost-battle-does-not-mean-a-lost- 
campaign line. To imagine that the Government will be 
seriously embarrassed, let alone feel that it should contem- 
plate resignation, is to mistake its temper. Ministers still 
believe that it is the voter who is now misled; that, given time, 
he will realise how right, how far-sighted, the Government 
has been. The larger the total of Mr. Bonham Carter’s vote, 
in fact, the stronger that impression will be; the more firm 
will become the determination to save the electors from the 
consequence of their own folly—particularly as that conse- 
quence would be a Labour Government. 

Ministers are right in their determination not to be stam- 
peded by by-election results; but they are wrong to dismiss 
the Liberal vote as merely short-term electoral silliness or 
pique. True, there is no sign yet of any genuine revival of 
Liberalism: how could there be, when the electors know even 
less what the Liberal Party stands for than the Liberal leaders 
do themselves—which is precious little! But recent by-elec- 
tion voting, coupled with the results of ballots and public 
Opinion polls, all point the same moral: that the electorate 
is sick of the way the present party system works; and so deep 
a dissatisfaction is a greater risk than the Government or the 
Opposition realises. 


It is a risk not merely at home but elsewhere. Democracy 
knows no frontiers; the ability of democratic institutions 
to give satisfaction will in the long run decide the fate of the 
West. And at present they are in a dangerously shaky condi- 
tion; particularly across the Channel. In France there is a 
real danger of a Franco-style coup; millions of ordinary 
Frenchmen who detest Fascism and all it stands for might 
still be tempted to support a dictatorship which promises 
them stability. 


True, this threat is offset to some extent by the satisfactory 
working of democracy in the smaller European countries; by 
the surprising way in which it has flourished in Germany and 
Italy since the war; and, on balance at least, by the way it has 
managed to establish itself in countries like India, where the 
odds against it were so great. But democratic ways have not 
impinged as much as it was hoped they would on countries 
where autocracy was, or looked like becoming, benevolent. 
In Turkey the trend recently has been towards suppression 
of political and newspaper opposition. Spain remains Fran- 
coed. This week the verdict was published of the trial of the 
Portuguese liberal Henrique Galvao; he was given a sixteen- 
year sentence ostensibly for conspiracy but really for trying 
to bring home to his government some ugly truths about 
Angola. Yugoslavia, which was once held out to us as the 
model of emerging democracy, has now disillusioned even the 
most fervent of its former admirers here; and although 
Gomulka’s success in holding his own in Poland is heartening. 
the situation there—as Mr. Boris Kidel shows on another 
page—is not wildly promising. 


* * * 


In such circumstances it is all the more important that we 
should possess and cherish a parliamentary system which 
excites or extorts the admiration of politicians elsewhere; and 
it cannot do this so long as it excites only derision at home. 
The difficulty is to convince Members of Parliament, and in 
particular the leaders of the two parties, how very low in the 
public estimation the parties now stand. There are always so 
many plausible excuses that can be advanced for, say, a 
Government setback at a by-election that it is possible to 
ignore the real reasons. For the Kelvingrove result the Con- 
servatives have tended to blame the Rent Act. This is doubly 
unfortunate, for not simply does it encourage the Conserva- 
tives to look upon themselves as martyrs in a just cause, but 
it also encourages them in the belief that in a year’s time, 
when the immediate (and inevitable) dislocation caused by 
the Act is settled, they will actually be praised both for the 
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benefits of the Act and for their courage in stick- 
ing to it. This enables them to ignore the realities 
of the political situation, in which the Rent Act 
bulks small as a cause of the Government's un- 
popularity—as Torrington will show. 

Jt is not easy to suggest a sensible and practic- 
able solution. Broadly speaking, what electors are 
most dissatisfied with is the rigidity of the present 
two-party system. They do not like the present 
Government—an understandable aversion, con- 
sidering its record; but—even more understand- 
ably—they do not want to replace it with a more 
depressing Labour alternative. 

What the voter is saying is, simply, this: “Why 











Selwyn Lloyd should still be Foreign Minister is 


beyond my comprehension, but Heaven forbid 
that his successor should be Aneurin Bevan: and, 
little though I know or care about Heathcoat 
Amory, it will be a gloomy day if he is replaced 
by Harold Wilson. Why can’t we have a system 
which does not condemn us to so depressing a 
choice?’ And, having said as much, out he goes 
and votes Liberal. Even if Lord Hailsham button- 
holes him on the way, and points out that the 
Liberal alternative may be John Arlott at the 
Foreign Office, and Jacqueline Mackenzie as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he will not be 
impressed. They could not, he will reply, be worse. 


SEVEN AGAINST SUKARNO 


HE outcome of the military operations under- 
E urkn by the Jakarta Government against the 
rebels in Central Sumatra remains obscure. Forces 
from Java have secured a foothold on the central 
coastline of the island, but the resulting war is so 
* much like one of those South American cam- 
paigns, where an extra field gun makes all the 
difference, that seeming victory might easily be 
turned into defeat, and the result is likely to 
depend far more on political intrigue and sub- 
version than on any individual battle. The weak- 
ness of the rebels lies more in their failure to 
induce North and South Sumatra to follow them 
than in any military deficiencies. The North, de- 
spite a dissident attempt to seize the capital, 
Medan, is still more or less under the control of 
Jakarta. The South is held by Colonel Barlian, 
who for the moment has declared his neutrality 
but is believed to have ambitions which do not 
include allegiance to either Jakarta or Padang. 
His intervention could bring about the failure of 
the expedition to crush the rebels, but he would 
probably sell his aid at a high price. 


Two things assist President Sukarno in his 
struggle against the regionalism of the various 
Indonesian islands and the ambition—or genuine 
disquiet about the policies of Jakarta—which has 
led so many army officers to make pronunciamen- 
tos during the short existence of the republic. 
First, there is the fact that a legal government will 
find it easier to buy arms abroad, and that Padang 
possesses no navy to speak of. Secondly, Indo- 
Nesians participating in that wave of nationalism 
which is the most powerful force in Asia today 
will sympathise with the central Government 
rather than with particularist movements, however 
well founded regional grievances may be. Presi- 
dent Sukarno will have on his side the marching 
wing of Indonesian opinion—an advantage that 
should not be underestimated in a country where 
affairs necessarily have to be carried on by an 
élite. No Indonesian who believes in the future of 
his country could resign himself to seeing it atom- 
ised. A reasonable measure of autonomy for the 
different islands might have been attainable, but 
now the choice seems to be between central con- 
trol and disintegration of the republic into its 
component parts. President Sukarno’s rivalry with 
Dr. Hatta has kept out of office the one man who 
might have secured a compromise; and, in so 
doing, has staked the future of Indonesia on 
Jakarta’s ability to suppress the Sumatran revolt. 
It remains to be seen whether the powerful forces 
at work on the Government’s side can overcome 


geography and the corruption and inefficiency of 
many of Indonesia’s officials and politicians. 


For Britain and America the outbreak of civil 
war in Indonesia poses a problem of a peculiarly 
difficult kind. President Sukarno’s reliance on 
Communist support is bound to be increased by 
the crisis, since the Communists are most needed 
in an emergency and the temptation to give them 
key jobs quickly becomes irresistible. Also the 
revolt of Central Sumatra was partly caused by 
dislike of the President’s authoritarian and pro- 
Communist tendencies on the part of the army 
officers in command there. On the other hand, any 
suggestion of Western intervention in an Indo- 
nesian civil war would alienate Asian opinion and 
enable the Russians to make effective play with 
the wickedness of British and American imperial- 
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ism, Moscow Radio has, in fact, already made the 
most of its opportunities and is busily spreading 
stories of gun-running to Padang from Singapore 
and Manila. 

For obvious reasons, therefore, the Western 
attitude to t_ - fighting in Sumatra has been one 
of extreme caution. The SEATO meeting in 
Manila did not so much as discuss the matter— 
apparently at the insistence of Mr. Dulles. Nothing 
has been done to give. the slightest hint of inter- 
vention. But it is by no means certain that this 
happy state of affairs will continue indefinitely. 
The central Government’s blockade of Sumatra 
and its measures for controlling gun-running are 
likely to cause incidents in which British shipping 
will certainly be involved. American interests are 
also affected by fighting in the Caltex company’s 
oilfields, and, if Soviet technicians and volunteers 
begin to appear in Jakarta—and there have al- 
ready been rumours of this—the prudent tactics so 
far followed by Mr. Dulles may change. Britain 
and America could hardly look on while a Com- 
munist take-over bid went through jn this con- 
siderable portion of South-East Asia. 

The Indonesian civil war, so unlike the Spanish 
one in other ways, resembles it in its explosive 
international potentialities—enlarged to a degree 
appropriate to a nuclear age—and it might seem 
that an international agreement on non-interven- 
tion would in this case serve the purpose of peace 
more effectually than its predecessor. If the fight- 
ing continues over a long period something of 
the sort should be considered. The alternative is 
another conflict between East and West in an area 
which might easily become one of the. hottest 
fronts of the cold war. 


Election Blues 


By Our Canadian Correspondent 


AN election campaign amid 
the rigours of the Canadian 
winter has taxed the stam- 
ina of the chief combatants 
severely; the wearisome 
flatness of most of their 
speeches is now boring the 
voters. In default of any 
clear cleavage between the 
policies of the two senior parties, the real con- 
tenders for power, the contest has been more 
like an auction sale than a parliamentary elec- 
tion. A calculation has been made that if Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker fulfils all his pledges for 
fresh expenditures, and the contraction of the 
Federal revenues, now visible, does not become 
more serious, the deficit in the Federal Budget 
for the fiscal year 1958-59, which begins on April 
1, will be at least $800 million. This grim pros- 
pect so frightened financial and industrial tycoons 
and old-fashioned Tories that they were even 
coming to regard Mr. Lester Pearson, the Liberal 
leader, as a safer steward of the nation’s affairs 
until he made them change their minds by pro- 
ceeding to outbid the Prime Minister in lavish 
promises. 

The Prime Minister has ranged all over the 
country in a vehement political crusade and, 
aided by his pulpiteering style and the earthiness 
of his accent, he has laboured with some success 
to convince the plain folk that he is one of them- 





selves—the Great Commoner—whose primary 
concern is their fortunes. By contrast, Mr. Pear- 
son in the early stages of the campaign was an 
inadequate performer. But now that he has dis- 
carded a brand of oratory more suited to the 
UN than to the hustings for a homelier and more 
robust style, his campaign is at last warming up; 
in the Atlantic provinces and Quebec he has 
attracted as large and enthusiastic audiences as 
the Prime Minister. 

With the latest official data showing that about 
840,000 applicants for jobs registered at the offices 
of the National Employment Service, unemploy- 
ment has bulked large in the campaign. The 
Tories blame the Liberals for taking no steps to 
prepare for the consequences of a depression, 
after they had been forewarned of its imminence 
a year ago by a report of the chief economic 
expert of the St. Laurent Ministry; the Liberals 
retort that unemployment only became serious 
after Tory policies produced a_ recession. 
Ministers have been keeping very quiet about the 
Prime Minister’s plan for diverting 15 per cent. 
of Canada’s import trade from the United States 
to Britain, but they claim on the evidence of the 
recent statistics about trade that the desired 
diversion is already in progress. Mr. Pearson 
argues that the projected diversion has alread) 
disturbed Canada’s very profitable trade rela- 
tions with the United States, but his plea for 
sympathetic ‘consideration of the plan for 4 
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free-trade union between Canada and Britain 
is at variance with pronouncements of one 
of his chief French-Canadian lieutenants, who 
has denounced the work of the recent Canadian 
trade mission to Britain on the ground that it 
has encouraged a greater inflow of imports from 
Britain and thereby increased unemployment in 
Canada. 

The key provinces in the election are Quebec 
and British Columbia. In the other eight pro- 
vinces some seats will change hands, but with no 
serious effect upon the balance of parties. The 
Tory Party must secure a substantial increase 
of its present quota in Quebec—nine out of 
seventy-five seats—to get a working majority; and 
hopes for its attainment have been raised by the 
size and enthusiasm of Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
audiences and the keener competition for Tory 
nominations than in 1957. But the three Tory 
Ministers from Quebec have little influence out- 
side their own districts; whereas Mr. Pearson 
commands the services of a much more formid- 
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able team of experienced French-Canadian cam- 
paigners. The Liberals discern no evidence of a 
serious drift to their opponents, but they admit 
the possibility that some of their former sup- 
porters, realising that Mr. Diefenbaker has won 
an ascendancy in the English-speaking provinces, 
may decide to jump upon his band-wagon in 
order to increase French-Canadian influence in 
the councils of his Government. 


In British Columbia the Tories hope to double 
their present quota of nine out of its twenty-two 
seats by the return of disillusioned Social 
Crediters to their original fold. And in all the 
provinces the Diefenbaker Ministry seems likely 
to profit by a feeling among the independent 
voters, who are quite numerous, that Mr. Pear- 
son and the Liberal Party should be given time 
to learn the proper functions of an opposition, 
and to formulate a coherent progressive pro- 
gramme; and that, therefore, the Tories should 
have a further trial in power with a working 
majority. 


Encircling Gloom 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


Ir is difficult to look at a Paris 
policeman since last Thursday 
without mentally undressing 
him, putting him into mufti 
and imagining him marching 
m on the National Assembly 

. J with subversive blasts on his 
whistle. If he was not amongst the demonstrators 
on the Pont de la Concorde he was quite probably 
amongst the much larger number who demon- 
strated at the prefecture, thereby imposing resig- 
nation on a prefect appointed only three months 
ago to show himself tougher than his predecessor 
in handling Algerian terrorists. 


The Paris policeman after his demonstrative 
outing last week has become more human and 
therefore no doubt sympathetic as an individual. 
He is no longer just authority personified. But 
this sudden humanisation of authority is also a 
grimly frightening business for any citizen who 
thinks at all—above all for anyone with the re- 
sponsibility of government. A subversive police- 
man is a pleasant thought; but not a rebellious 
police force. It is no wonder that riot police were 
flown in from Strasbourg and Algiers to make 
sure that nothing would go wrong in Paris while 
the Government is shaken in its seat, and the 
coalition parties sternly declare they want no crisis 
but all pull in opposite directions. 





Older Parisians can all remember an occasion 
twenty-four years and six weeks ago—the 6th of 
February, 1934—when buses flamed on the Place 
de la Concorde, thirty people were killed and in 
the course of three days the police were nearly 
run off their legs through sheer fatigue. Last week 
it was the police who disguised themselves as 
rioters, with, it is true, comparatively little vio- 
lence except against some officials who tried to 
address them at the prefecture. No one was hurt, 
no buses were set alight. But here was the frame- 
work of society breaking loose at a moment when 
society itself was at sixes and sevens. And in con- 
Sequence a new prefect and riot police were 


Paris 
brought back from Algeria to make order certain 
in the capital. From Algeria! 

The capital would feel much more sure of order 
if the Government seemed to be on its toes to 
meet surprises or united as to how to deal with 
them. The Sakiet bombing was on a Saturday, the 
first governmental declaration about it on the next 
Tuesday. The police demonstration was on a 
Thursday, the first government statement still 
only next Tuesday. M. Gaillard got an icy recep- 
tion; and the Minister of the Interior, who had 
not resigned (though the Prefect of Police had), 
got if possible a colder one. But the three principal 
parties making up the majority had already re- 
solved that this was no time for a government 
crisis, though each of them had expressed the view 
that the situation had deteriorated. They were 
right in the sense that it would be very difficult to 
fit together yet another jigsaw puzzle. It might take 
weeks and be no more united, resolute or capable 
of controlling the various services than the present 
one. 

The Paris police have led the way in rebellion 
against authority. The police services dependent 
on the Sireté which are responsible for order in 
the rest of France did not take part in Thursday's 
demonstration. They point out that unlike the 
Paris police they obligatorily serve for periods in 
Algeria and have had 112 killed, whereas the Paris 
police, not subject to this obligation, have had ten 
killed. Any concessions made to the Paris police 
must therefore also be made to the force, almost 
twice the size, controlled by the Sdireté. Conces- 
sions made to the police will reopen the way to 
demands for wage increases from other branches 
of the civil service. 

The Minister of National Defence, M. Chaban 
Delmas, and the Vice-Minister for Air, M. Christ- 
iaens, have used the occasion for presenting their 
budgets to make speeches more suitable to opposi- 
tion leaders, making it clear that in their view 
their credits are quite insufficient—as indeed they 
are, since the cost of the Algerian war is making 
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French defence on any other line than the Atlas 
Mountains a verbal formula. But the conclusion 
to which they point is not that there is something 
wrong with Algerian policy but rather that they 
are not being given enough money. The news- 
papers carry stories of threatened resignations on 
the highest military level because France will only 
be able to make a token contribution to NATO. 
Official denials limp rather lamely after. The dis- 
content on the highest military level is certainly 
widespread and certainly politically more danger- 
ous amongst junior officers. On a still lower level 
the parachutists, or rather the ex-parachutists in 
their military formations, may or may not be a 
danger to the republic, but increasingly they are 
thought of as such and sometimes used as an 
indefinite threat. The vague emotions behind this 
growing unease are the frustration and incompre- 
hension of men who have made sacrifices and 
cannot understand why they do not bear fruit. 

Confusion grows darker as former resisters 
allow themselves to be drawn into the company 
of the ex-Vichyssois Right. It was extraordinary, 
for instance, to see a Soustelle, associated with 
Free France from the day General de Gaulle 
raised his standard, supporting in the name of 
national unity in a Paris by-election a candidate 
whose attitude was the very opposite of his 
own during the war, this one-time anti-Fascist 
shoulder-to-shoulder with the Poujadists. But it 
was at least refreshing to see another early Gaul- 
list, General Billotte, standing as a non-party 
candidate to protest against such surrender of 
principle and gathering a substantial number of 
votes. 

What France needs is fairly obvious, but it is 
not at all clear how she is to get it. The critics of 
orthodox policy are permanently denounced as 
defeatists and traitors. Without a change of heart 
and a great awakening of civic courage, the only 
alternative to a government very similar to the 
present one and its two predecessors would be a 
Popular Front government with the Communists 
as the senior partners. This is still fortunately 
unthinkable. In the airless and anxious atmo- 
sphere the French public needs a great deal more 
of the truth, above all about Algiers, and a sharp 
reaffirmation of republican liberty. She needs 
enough courage amongst public men and editors 
to make a real discussion of policy in North Africa 
possible before further disasters befall her. This 
courage burns all the brighter in certain quarters 
for its absence elsewhere, but not brightly enough 
to disperse the encircling gloom. 


NEXT WEEK 
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WE have arranged to spend some 
large sums out of your money 
during the past week. But under 
our extraordinary system, our 
nonsensical, unsystematic and 
irrelevant so-called system of 

URES Parliamentary control, there is 
no control, and the examination of the estimates 
is a rag-bag collection of debates about this and 
that. 

What makes things worse is that the only 
restraint on expenditure is now the Treasury, and 
it also is out of date in its methods and extrava- 
gant in its habit of annual accountancy. As a 
result we have niggling economies interspersed 
amongst a welter of expenditure and no chance 
ever to review our methods of dealing with 
astronomical estimates, or to consider the need 
in today’s world for the Government to budget 
for different periods than twelve months. 

The Prime Minister seems still elated by his 
tour. His benignity grows as his Party’s fortunes 
decline. He gives the impression that he now 
actually looks forward to a Summit meeting. He 
sees perhaps a chance, if not of wresting Western 
leadership from America, at least of putting the 
nose of the British Commonwealth in front long 
enough to achieve some success with the Russians. 
And how good that would be for the Govern- 
ment’s prestige. 

There lies one of the principal dangers: not 
that the Russians will score off the West at the 
Summit—though when I contemplate the West’s 
team that does not seen out of the question—but 
that Western statesmen themselves will feel bound 
to give away more than is wise for the sake of 
electoral popularity at home. 

But is the situation not a little dangerous in 
other ways too? The Government is allowing or 
encouraging the belief that the Summit can be 
scaled and the tablets of agreement handed down. 
It may be that the Foreign Office have their 
reasons for optimism. On the face of the British, 
American, German and Russian attitudes there 
seem to be not only big obstacles dividing East 
and West, but a formidable lack of common pur- 
pose among the Western. countries themselves. To 
mention only two, the Federal Republic has gone 
out of its way to insist that German reunification 
must be on the agenda: while America lacks any- 
thing like the same enthusiasm for a meeting that 
we have. I am glad the Prime Minister is going 
to America, but I wish it were before June. For, 
as long as the present indecision continues, public 
opinion here will get more and more confused. 
The undergraduate polls: and post-Kennan 
debates are not the cause of the confusion; they 
are the result of it. All sorts of devils rush in when 
a vacuum is left, and a vacuum has been left in 
the foreign policy of the West. A lead is overdue, 
not in the sense of a complete and dogmatic 
statement of exactly what we are going to. do—in 
foreign affairs that is not possible—but in the 
sensé of a convincing statement of what the 
Government believes is possible and impossible. 
We want to have our confidence restored that 





Westminster Commentary 


By JO GRIMOND, MP 


there are men at the top who appreciate the 
concern of the ordinary people, who have: ideas 
how it might be allayed and who will be frank. 
And on the subject of frankness, what are the 
dangers from nuclear tests or the jettisoning of 
nuclear bombs from passing aircraft? Salvoes of 
questions are fired weekly, but as the smoke rolls 
away the situation is left more confused than ever. 
Both the Conservative and Labour Parties are 
committed to the continued manufacture of the 
bomb. Liberals believe that Britain should make 
a contribution to a Western Nuclear Defence 
Programme, but should not manufacture bombs 
herself. All parties, however, believe that the 
bomb is essential to Western defence. It does 
seem, therefore, that the apprehension expressed 
by Socialists over its transportation is peculiar. 
Some Members of the Labour Party seem pre- 
pared to make bombs, keep bombs, use bombs, 
but not move or test them. But apprehension 
there will be until the Government comes a good 
deal cleaner over the precautions for its handling 
and the medical evidence of radiation dangers. 
Indeed, the House of Commons is continually 


WHY SHOULD IT HAPPEN, I wonder, 
that when the Labour movement 
was at its most decrepit in the 
Thirties, its propagandists were at 
their most persuasive; so that a 
CBB generation of students were Left 
Book Clubbed into near-insensibility by the 
masters of self-confident pink prose, Laski and 
Cole, Strachey and Martin? And now that it is 
the Conservatives’ turn to be in the political 
doldrums, their pamphleteering has never been 
more vigorous. Last week it was the Bow Group, 
with proposals for taxation reform: this week it 
is the Conservative Political Centre, with Dare 
Democracy Disengage? by Peregrine Worsthorne 
(CPC, 1s. 6d.). Mr. Worsthorne’s thesis is that dis- 
engagement, with Russia and the West agreeing to 
withdraw their forces from Germany, would be 
disastrous for the West; because ‘the essence of a 
revolutionary Power is that it does not accept the 
existing international system; indeed, by definition 
it is dedicated to the destruction of that system.’ 
This, Mr. Worsthorne argues, makes normal dip- 
lomacy impossible: ‘a revolutionary Power is 
a-Diplomatic, because it has by definition re- 
nounced diplomacy and embraced the antithesis 
of diplomacy: subversion and violence.” 
* a + 

IN SO FAR as this is simply a warning against putting 
blind trust in the Russians, it is sensible advice: 
to imagine the Russians would honour a dis- 
engagement treaty simply because Khrushchev 
had put his name to it is absurd. But where Mr. 
Worsthorne’s logic leads him astray is in assuming 
that this necessarily gives the Russians an advant- 
age. He cites the Middle East as an instance of the 
@uccess of their Machiavellian tactics. But the 
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used as a forum for obscuring rather than clarify- 
ing issues. Hence the interest in what goes on in 
party meetings. But it seems hardly necessary to 
install an infernal machine in Tory Committee 
Rooms to discover what has been said. Lobby 
correspondents are unlikely to stoop to such 
mechanical devices. Indeed, it gives them credit for 
skill in electrical engineering which I doubt if 
they possess. Nor may it seem to matter ver, 
much to the public at large whether some Tory 
Members blab or not. But today the situation 
is of some public interest. It is damaging to 
democracy that its decisions should be made 
behind closed doors, and not by open debate in 
Parliament. But that is what goes on. The public 
have a special interest today in what goes on in 
party meetings just because it is to them that the 
real political information is given. This is the 
totalitarian method, but it is useless to deny 
that it happens here. It also reminds us that the 
main issues divide the Tory and Labour Parties 
internally. 

Sunday Observance remains as intractable as 
ever for the sensitive souls of the Commons. Its 
reform is a suitable chore for the new irremov- 
able life peers. A scrappy week without glamorous 
Parliamentary occasions. But I am not one to 
complain of that. ‘Elected Silence, sing to me and 
beat upon my whorled ear’—if not always, at 
least more often than is the present-day custom. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


Middle East is surely an instance of such tactics’ 
fatal disadvantage. Had Nasser felt able to trust 
the Russians, the situation there would have been 
very serious indeed; he would undoubtedly have 
proved much more compliant, in return for 
promised favours. As it is, there has never been 
any doubt that he deeply mistrusts them, and 
would prefer to have nothing te do with them. 
Such dealings as he has with them have obviously 
been dictated partly by necessity—after Suez— 
partly by pique with the West. Where Mr. 
Worsthorne argues that in a contest with the 
Russians the scales are heavily weighted against 
our diplomats (‘It is almost impossible for them 
to win and almost impossible for their opponents 
to lose’), my own reading of the same evidence is 
that, on the contrary, the scales are heavily 
weighted in our favour. It is only because the 
West has thrown away the enormous advantages 
that trust can breed by mutually destructive 
escapades like Suez (of which Mr. Worsthorne 
once approved: does he, or anybody else, have a 
word to say for that exercise in subversion and 
violence now?) that our diplomatic reputation is 
now so low. 
* * * 

MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT are Often, in my experi- 
ence, puzzled and hurt at the symptoms of the 
growing dissatisfaction with the way things are 
done at Westminster. The notion that Parliament 
has declined in stature, they argue, is based on 
a myth: MPs were no better—and certainly no 
bétter behaved—fifty years ago than they are 
today. Maybe so: but today much more is 
expected of them; and the irritation is greater 
when they do things which are obviously hypo- 
critical. ‘There were two instances last Friday, 
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one being the debate on Sunday Observance. At 
a conservative-estimate there are about 500 mem- 
bers of the House who regard the present Sunday 
Observance laws as farcical; and probably another 
100 who support the laws in theory but who pay 
no attention to them in private, provided there is 
no risk of detection. Yet only a handful of MPs 
were prepared to turn up to vote for an inquiry 
into the laws. And, as if determined to add his 
own contribution to the flow of sanctimonious 
humbug, the Home Under-Secretary prated about 
the Government’s desire for a free vote ‘to enable 
members to vote according to their consciences.” 
Consciences are respected when the Government 
is anxious not to be burdened with an inquiry 


whose result might lose it some marginal electoral - 


support: but they are expendable the moment a 
party battle is on, requiring a three-line whip. 
” al * 
THE OTHER DEPRESSING episode in the Com- 
mons on Friday was the Government's reply 
to a question about the release of Peter Whitehead 
from Rampton. The Parliamentary Secretary con- 
trived to give the impression that Mr. Whitehead 
had been deservedly (though illegally) detained in 
Rampton; and that he was released the moment 
that the authorities were convinced he was 
sufficiently ‘stabilised.’ This is untrue. The 
authorities did their worst, right up to the end, to 
prevent his release. The then Minister of Health, 
as I mentioned a few weeks ago, actually tried to 
stop it by describing Mr. Whitehead, only four 
months before his eventual release, as ‘a weak, 
impulsive psychopath of inferior intelligence who 
was quite unfit to survive in society . . . capable 
of violence and a potential danger to himself and 
others.’ The facts are that Mr. Whitehead should 
never have been put into Rampton; that he was 
unjustly, as well as illegally, detained there; and 
that the methods the Ministry of Health used to 
keep him there were by any standards shameful. 
* * * 


THE RESULTS of three separate public opinion 
polls on Torrington, published in the Express, 
the Mail and the Chronicle, tell substantially 
the same story. Although there was nothing much 
in it, the Liberal candidate was last weekend in 
the lead. And this again brings up the question: 
can the publication of the results of these pre- 
liminary polls influence the final verdict? My 
belief is that it can, and in this case probably 
will. If I were an undecided voter I should be 
much more inclined to vote for a Liberal can- 
didate if I knew he had a chance—even an outside 
chance—of winning. It was significant at Roch- 
dale that after a poll had shown that Ludovic 
Kennedy had just such an outside chance, his 
final vote was very much higher than the early 
poll had suggested. But the final result at Torring- 
ton may well depend on the weather. According to 
the News Chronicle’s Gallup Poll, 20 per cent. of 
the electors are doubtful whether they will vote; 
and it is a reasonable assumption that _fair- 
weather voters are more likely to vote Liberal, if 
they vote at all, than Labour or Conservative. 
* * * 

TIME WAS, and not so very long ago, when the 
Irish were expected to be trouble-makers; some 
quirk of national heredity, it was assumed, made 
them resentful of authority. Now, the attitude 
when they make a scene—as in Soho Square on 
St. Patrick’s Eve—is one of pained surprise: 
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what on earth have they got to quarrel about? 
They have got their republic: what more can 
they want? The answer to these questions is not 
without relevance to the problem of Cyprus. 
The partition of Ireland cured one Irish disease 
at the cost of perpetuating others. Rarely can a 
boundary be drawn which does not create its 
own dissensions and difficulties; particularly when 
(and this would apply to Cyprus even more 
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forcibly than it does to Ireland) the line is based 

mainly on strategy and power-politics rather 

than on social considerations. 

» + + 

I SUPPOSE it’s old, but it was new to me when I 

heard it last week: the proposed slogan for a 

publicity campaign by one of the women’s 

weeklies—‘Knit your own Royal Family.’ 
PHAROS 


Supreme Commander 


By JOHN TERRAINE 


ROM the first moment that British and 

American forces went into battle together on 
the same front during the Second World War, 
it was accepted that they should operate under 
a united command. This principle, which 
achieved its fullest expression in SHAEF under 
General Eisenhower, flourishing in the special 
circumstances of the Grand Alliance, has been 
handed down intact as a legacy to NATO, was 
applied without hesitation in Korea and has been 
elevated into a sacred doctrine. It is hard to 
realise now how severe were the birth-pangs of 
the concept and by what profane practices it was 
first arrived at forty years ago. Yet this was 
natural. 

The very function of command itself is alien 
to the spirit of democracy, because it severely 
qualifies the notion of consent. And the function 
of united command is largely alien to national 
sovereignty. For democracies in particular there 
is, therefore, a double contradiction inherent in 
the office of a supreme commander, a contradic- 
tion sufficiently powerful to have set up resistances 
in the minds of both soldiers and politicians which 
could only be broken down by the pressure of 
extreme crisis. The smoothly working machinery 
of the Second World War, the hierarchy, the in- 
tegrated staffs, the cut-and-dried plans were the 
direct outcome of the catastrophe of 1918 and of 
the improvisations and opportunism that over- 
came it. Nevertheless, in spite of the differences, 
from the moment the post of generalissimo was 
created it established its own definition, which 
has remained valid ever since. 

In both wars the British experience has had a 
decisive effect on the shaping of the institution. 
As in all human affairs, personalities were of pro- 
found importance—the personalities of two 
soldiers, Sir Douglas Haig and Sir Henry Wilson, 
and two politicians, Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill. For the crux of the matter was the 
profound misunderstanding, indeed, hostility, be- 
tween the British Prime Minister Lloyd George 
and the Commander-in-Chief of the BEF, Sir 
Douglas Haig. Sir Henry Wilson was the 
‘opposition’ soldier, the professional at odds with 
his own establishment to whom Lloyd George 
turned as a lever against Haig, and who, in the 
end, turned against Lloyd George, but in the 
process nudged and jolted the Allied war machine 
into a more favourable posture. Winston 
Churchill was the man who learnt from all their 
actions how to make a better job of it another 
time. In the event, it was the double crisis, of 
desperate battle between the Allies and Germany 
and of opposition between the military and civil 
powers that made the solution. 


Lloyd George's hostility to Haig was partly 
personal: they were clearly antipathetic types, 
having almost nothing in common in their back- 
grounds—birth, breeding, profession, experience 
of life. Both were inflexibly determined to win 
the war, but nothing divided them so much as 
their views on how to do this. The fact was that 
the Prime Minister had lost faith in the High 
Command. After the Somme, in 1916, this dis- 
trust became contempt, both for Haig and for 
the CIGS who backed him in Whitehall, Sir 
William Robertson. ‘Inexhaustible vanity,” ‘stub- 
born and narrow-minded egotism’ are phrases 
that Lloyd George has used to describe the two 
soldiers who were conducting the main war effort 
of the British Commonwealth. But in the uneasy 
situation of his Coalition. Government, over 
which he presided without the support of a par- 
liamentary majority party, and with a public 
opinion constantly misled and made hysterical by 
the press, Lloyd George did not dare to take. the 
obvious step of removing men in whom he had 
no confidence. Nor was he prepared to resign. 

In February, 1917, he determined to resolve 
this impasse by sleight of hand. The occasion was 
the Calais Conference—probably the lowest ebb 
ever reached in the relationships of British 
governments and soldiers. The conference was 
arranged by Lloyd George on the pretext of dis- 
cussing Anglo-French transportation problems, 
but in reality for the purpose of ‘taking the 
British generals for a ride.’ This, incidentally, also 
involved taking the War Cabinet and the 
Dominion governments for a ride, since none of 
them was a party to what Lloyd George intended. 
After the briefest possible discussion of transport, 
to the astonishment of Haig and Robertson, 
Lloyd George called on the new French Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Nivelle, to outline his 
‘plans’ and to put forward detailed proposals. 
The French, forewarned, responded with alacrity 
and produced a paper in which the role of the 
British Commander-in-Chief was whittled down 
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MARYLEBONE ELeEcTion.—Sir S. Whalley, in a speech 
of considerable length, thanked the electors for the 
honour which they had conferred upon him... . 
Mr. Murray . . . congratulated the electors on the 
choice which they had made. A shrewd old gentle- 
man had said—that “he saw so many lovely girls 
in the world, he wondered where all the bad wives 
come from:” he would say, that there are so many 
flattering and promising candidates, he wondered 
where all the idle and bad members of Parliament 
came 
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to scarcely more than that of a glorified Adjutant- 
General. To this Lloyd George proposed to 
accede. Haig and Robertson naturally objected 
and, in the end, after acrimonious discussion, the 
total subordination of Haig to Nivelle which 
Lloyd George desired was diluted to a temporary 
and lesser subordination for a specific period. 

This lamentable episode, which struck a final 
blow at any possibility of rapprochement between 
the military and civil leaders of ‘Britain, was 
nevertheless the first step towards the formal 
unity achieved a year later. And since that unity 
took the form of subordinating Haig to another 
French general, Foch, it is important to see where 
the difference lies. It is this: a generalissimo, 
directing the several efforts of a number of allied 
armies, is one thing; to reduce one’s own army 
to a mere contingent in another is something quite 
different, something incompatible with Great 
Power status. 

The year 1917 was a disastrous one for the 
Allies. The Nivelle offensive failed; the French 
Army mutinied; the Russian Revolution began; 
the submarine campaign reached its peak; 
‘Passchendaele’ became a synonym of horror; 
Cambrai was a straight defeat; Caporetto nearly 
destroyed Italy. For Lloyd George, the ‘object 
which he had sought at Calais became even more 
urgent, his revulsion from the set policies of Haig 
and Robertson even more violent. In despair he 
turned to set new expedients. To begin with, he 
proposed to use Lord French, the original com- 
mander of the BEF who was removed in 1915, 
and Sir Henry Wilson, the currently unemployed 
Francophile Irish soldier who, more than anyone, 
deserves to be called the architect of the military 
entente, and who was loudly critical of the con- 
duct ot the war, as specialist ex officio advisers 
to whom the plans of the CIGS and the C-in-C 
(i.e. the responsible advisers) would be submitted. 
Once again, since it is well known that Sir 
Winston Churchill, during the Second World War, 
widely used the services of personal counsellors, 
it is important to see where the difference lies. 
Lloyd George was attempting a de. facto sub- 
stitution of a (technically) irresponsible body for 
a responsible one. Churchill never overruled his 
responsible advisers, although he hounded them 
and. taxed then with his own ideas and those 
thrown up by his private entourage. The differ- 
ence was fundamental. 

But Lloyd George’s new mistake was to be 
another halting step towards the proper course. 
For over two years, in a variety of employments, 
Sir Henry Wilson had been reflecting on the 
question of the supreme direction of Allied 
strategy. Now he had the ear of the Prime 
Minister and, as the miseries of the autumn of 
1917 mounted, he won him over, with one of 
the most persuasive military voices that has ever 
been heard, to the idea which, in November, 
crystallised into the Supreme War Council. As 
propounded by Lloyd George in the House,of 
Commons, this was to be ‘a central body charged 
with the duty of continuously surveying the field 
of operations as a whole, and of co-ordinating 
the plans prepared by the different General Staffs, 
and. . . if necessary, of making proposals of their 
own for the better conduct of the war.’ The 
Council members were France, Britain, Italy and 
America. The civil representatives of each Power 
were duplicated by military representatives, 








The Supreme War Council at Versailles was the 
direct predecessor of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, which, under the Chief Executives, 
was to hammer out at historic conferences the 
great decisions of the Second World War. Let us 
inspect the differences again. The Supreme War 
Council was Sir Henry Wilson’s brain-child. As 
Britain’s military representative, his object, and 
his Prime Minister’s, was once again to find a 
substitute, this time ‘a more legitimate one, for 
the policies of the responsible military advisers 
of the British Government. The French poli- 
ticians, too, were not averse to setting up an 





alternative body, a second chamber, as it were, 
to watch their own GQG. But the essence of the 
British position was that the British military 
representative should be ‘wholly independent of 
his War Office.’. Wilson insisted that the CIGS 
should submit plans to him. But, as his biographer 
remarks, his position ‘was, in fact, going to be 
an exceptional one,’ for none of the other Allies 
adopted this course. Italy and America appointed 
their Chiefs of Staff as military representatives; 
France appointed Weygand. The French Chief 
of Staff was Foch; their relationship is sufficiently 
well known to require no comment. So once 
again the fruit of Lloyd George’s activity was to 
place his country in an invidious position, offer- 
ing a disunited front to the single voice of each 
of the Allies. This situation could not last. When 
Wilson hiniself became CIGS in February, 1918, 
he was the first to object to it: *. . . Milner and 
| agreed that he should . . . let me have a direct- 
ing voice in Versailles if I was CIGS. The whole 
thing is rather muddlesome. ...’ And _ so, 
laboriously, the truth emerged that unity among 
Allies can only be based on unity at home. This 
truth was a starting-point in the Second World 
War. 

A joint planning authority had been set up; it 
remained to give it executive functions. For, to 
be fully effective, the supreme direction must 
have force under its hand and, since it cannot 
actually fight battles, this meant (in both wars) 
the handling of the strategic reserve. An Execu- 
tive Board was set up .under. the- Versailles 
Council to control the central. mass of reserve 
divisions which it was proposed to assemble. But 
instantly the plan collapsed, and the Executive 
Board died of anemia when, in the perilous 
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situation of early 1918, it was found that no 
national commander would part with anything 
more fhan a nominal detachment. Haig, in par- 
ticular, in view of his manpower shortage, was 
adamant, although Wilson warned him that he 
would have to depend on Pétain’s charity in the 
event of calamity, ‘and he would find that very 
cold charity.” But Wilson also concluded: *. . . if 
we have to choose between a General Reserve 
and Haig, we must choose Haig, wrong as I be- 
lieve him to be.’ 

When the blow of the German offensive fell 
on March 21, 1918, and destroyed the British 
Fifth Army, it was seen that not only was Pétain’s 
charity cold, but his strategic ideas were down- 
right dangerous. As the German wedge drove 
deeper into the junction of the Allied armies, 
each naturally manceuvred to cover its base; for 
the British, the Channel ports; for the French, 
Paris. The fatal gap widened. It was Haig who 
rose to the occasion. As soon as he realised that 
Pétain would not stop the gap, he telegraphed 
to London urging Wilson and a Government 
representative to meet the French leaders im- 
mediately and appoint a Supreme Commander; 
Foch was the man he had in mind. Milner and 
Wilson came at once and Foch was appointed 
at Doullens on March 26. Even in the course of 
the swift and urgent discussion that preceded the 
appointment, Haig had to intervene again to en- 
sure that Foch’s powers were wide enough. 
Clemenceau had proposed that his appointment 
should. merely cover the danger-point at the 
junction of the Allies in front of Amiens. ‘This 
proposal seemed to me quite worthless . . . so | 
at once recommended that. Foch should co- 
ordinate the action of all the Allied Armies on 
the Western Front. And this was agreed. 

Haig’s comment, on the spot, went right to 
the core of the new Supreme Commander's func- 
tion: ‘I can deal with a man, not with a com- 
mittee.” Because of the special circumstances of 
his appointment, the course the war took, and his 
own nature, Foch from then onwards dominated 
the Allied counsels. The full planning function 
of a properly constituted committee had yet to 
be demonstrated under Churchill and Roosevelt. 
But because he was a personal rather than a 
mechanical leader, an inspirational rather than 
a technical soldier, Foch penetrated deeply to 
the nature of his office’ and established truths 
about it that are as valid as ever today. ‘If it has 
been my lot . . . to inspire certain decisions and 
stimulate a number of acts . . . my position did 
not depend in any degree on my having the right 
of command over Allied troops, but rather was 
the result of the confidence in me. . . and the 
authority accorded me in their councils.’ ‘To 
inspire,’ ‘to stimulate, through ‘comfidence’ but 
not to ‘command’: that is the paradoxical essence 
of the Supreme Commander’s duty. No one knew 
it better than Foch, who set a standard in the 
matter that has not since been surpassed, though 
altered conditions made greater fulfilment pos- 
sible in the Second World War. ‘Supreme Com- 
mand narrowly exercised divides the efforts of 
a coalition,’ wrote Foch, ‘confidence unites and 
Strengthens them.’ In other words, united cor- 
mand in an alliance, like command in 4 
democracy, must ultimately be founded on con- 
sent. And, above all, the large office requires a 
very large man. 
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Communism Without Fear 


By BORIS KIDEL* 


FTER the grotesque gymnastics of the Czech 
frontier. police, who crawled suspiciously 
under the seats of the compartment and peered 
down the fire extinguisher while soldiers armed 
with tommy-guns patrolled outside, it was a 
relief to be back in Poland, where border for- 
malities are more civilised than at Heathrow. It 
is the most tolerant and least Stalinist among the 
Communist: countries: today; in Warsaw's Palace 
of Culture, the. nightmarish wedding-cake sky- 
scraper donated by Stalin; the hit number in a 
current cabaret show is a savage skit -on a Com- 
munist May Day parade, inconceivable anywhere 
else in the humourléss world between Berlin and 
Vladivostock—though admittedly the censor did 
suppress very quickly another sketch of -four 
Russians goggling at their sputnik through tz!e- 
scopes as they munched stale crusts of b:ack 
bread to the accompaniment of rather taunting 
bleep-bleeps. 

At party headquarters it is possible to talk to 
senior Officials without stumbling immediately 
into the depressing bog of stock Communist 
clichés. In striking contrast to their Yugoslav 
opposite numbers, who daub everything indis- 
criminately with glorious Technicolor, the Poles 
are prepared to enter into a frank and serious 
discussion about their problems and difficulties. 
For instance, they do not hesitate to speak about 
‘the internal emigration of youth’ in a conversa- 
tion about the younger generation's total dis- 
interest in politics and public affairs. 


Equally remarkable by Communist standards 
was how the party organ Trybuna Ludu asked me 
to comment on the recent local elections. While 
acknowledging the genuine but limited freedom 
of choice under Gomulka’s new system, I de- 
scribed the different conception of élections in 
Britain, Never did I expect such a controversial 
observation to get into print. But Trybuna pub- 
lished it prominently, side by side with the more 
orthodox remarks of ‘the local Pravda corre- 
spondent. . . 


In the bookshops, new translations of Faulkner, 
Hemingway and Huxley are being snapped u 
and Frangoise-Sagan is still a, best-seller, thou 
Leon Kruczowski, chairman.of the Writers’ 
Union. in. Stalinist times and now chief, cultural 
adviser to the Central Committee, remarked to 
me that ‘Saganka,’ as he called_her, wrote trash 
which was unsuitable for a, State publishing 
house. Beckett and Ionesco are less of.a novelty 
than in.many. Western capitals. In fact, 91 per 
cent. of the plays staged by Polish: theatres. come 
from the. Western repertoire, Symptomatic, too, 
of the general mood were, the dresses shown by 
the State fashion house. Inspired more by, Dior 
than by Mescow’s GUM stores, they bore such 
deviationist-sounding names as ‘Calypso, ‘Un 
certain squrire’ and ‘Moulin Rouge.” eee 
’ And yet, despite ail: these signs of a,genuine 
thaw, there is gloomy disillusionment: among 
Polish intellectuals. In-October, 1956, they were, 
as the Hungarian intellectuals of the Petoefi Club 
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in Budapest, the spearhead of the national revolt 
against Stalinism. Gomulka’s most enthusiastic 
supporters were the writers, journalists and stu- 
dents. Now, as they experience their shrinking 
freedom of expression, they. feel. their most 
cherished hopes betrayed. 

The rift really started last February, when 
Gomulka decided to impose stricter party 
discipline on Trybuna Ludu and made Leon 
Kasman, a Central Committee member heavily 
tainted with &.StaJinist. past, its editor. Immedi- 
ately some of the ‘most-brilliant members of the 


! 





editorial staff, who had.been.in the forefront of 
the fight for liberalisation, resigned. At the same 
time pressure from the censorship started up 
again in earnest. Then in October the big blow 
fell with the ban on Po Prosta, the uninhibited 
students’ weekly which had done more than any 
other paper to prepare the ground for Gomulka. 
Whatever one’s réserves about the political dare- 
devilry of its youthful editors, the paper had 
become something of 4 symbol of the revulsion 
against Stalinism and the yearning for more frée- 
dom and better living standards. Throughout the 
country, journalists who ‘fail to conform have 
been sidetracked into jobs where they can no 
longer exert any influence. 

But above all it is the stifling grip of the cen- 
sors, killing all real discussion dnd controversy, 
which has had the most disastrous effect on’ the 
morale of the intellectuals. For trifles they are 
liable to run into trouble. In Warsaw they tell 
the story how Adam Wazyk, one of Poland’s 
most famous poets, experienced difficulties the 
other day over a poem describing an ‘evil-faced’ 
pre-Columbian statue’ he “had seen in Paris. 
Apparently the censor was conviriced that he was 
alluding to Stalin. One of the most interesting 
cases revolvés around the novel Held Periding 
Investigation, by Stanislaw Wygodzky, banned on 
the eve of its publication in a literary magazine. 
Furtively, proof copies are’ going’ around War- 
saw, and Poles who‘have read the*book: describe 
it as the most remarkable document’ about the 
Stalinist eta to have emerged from a Comminist 
country. As''a kid of Polish’ Darkness At Noon, 
it describes the ordeal’ ofan old Polish Com- 
munist' caught inthe Stalinist terror machine. For 


‘six years he ‘is: gaoled ‘undergoing interrogation 
about crimes Which he never committed. This is 


not written as anti-Communist propaganda, since 
Wygodzky, who joined the party in 1924 and who 
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lost a brother in the Russian purges, remains a 
staunch Communist, firmly convinced that the 
terror was a ‘transitory error. However, it is en- 
couraging to discover disagreement in the party 
hierarchy about the fate of the book. 

It would be an over-simplification to’ write off 
renewed party interference with freedom of ex- 
pression as automatic Communist reaction to 
anything that fails to conform to their rigid 
standards. Certainly the censors are obsessed now 
by the criterion whether a piece of writing is 
‘harmful to the interests of the party.’ But to a 
considerable degree the intellectuals have them- 
selves to blame for the stricter controls. After 
pouring out works of slavish devotion to the 
regime for years, they went wild under the im- 
pact of the October uphéaval and burst into ex- 
plosive controversies about Communism and the 
Soviet Union. Not only did they harp on all the 
bleakest aspects of Polish life, but it became a 
favourite sport to poke fun at the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries. For instance, all 
that appeared of Marshal Zhukov’s picture in one 
paper was his bemedalled chest. On a more 
serious level, papers such as Po Prosta began to 
criticise ‘ outspokenly the very premisses of 
Communism. Such an attitude ignored Gomulka’s 
highly sensitive relations with the Soviet Union, 
where nothing enraged more than the jeers of the 
Warsaw press. Apart from all political aspects, 
Poland remains economically dependent on the 
Russians and certainly annual hundred-million- 
dglilar loans from the US cannot alter that state 
of affairs. For Gomulka, who is said to have as 
much respect for intellectuals as a typical British 
TUC leader, their lack of restraint represented 
a major threat to the wider issues for which he 
was fighting. 

But whatever ‘his irritation, Gomulka has re- 
frained from anything that might resemble a 
witch-hunt. Contrary to expectations and against 
the wishes of the party diechards, not a single 
prominent Revisionist intellectual, apart from the 
Po Prostu staff, has been expelled from the party. 
While in “Yugoslavia -Dijilas is gaoled, Poland's 
leading rebel party: philosopher Leszek Kola- 
kowski, frequently attacked by the Russians, was 
given a State grant to pursue his studies for a year 
itfthe West. Nor have the prominent writers who 
resigned from the party after the ban on Europa 
been victimised. As long as they avoid political 
controversies, they are printed by party-spon- 
sored publications. In Eastern Europe this repre- 
sents remarkable tolerance. 

At the end of my fourth visit.to Poland within 
a year, I feel.that apart from curtailing freedom 
of expression Gomulka has not retreated an inch 
from the’reforms he launched in October, 1956. 
The lives of the Poles are free from secret-police 
interference, and with justified pride. party 
spokesmen can: say. that for the first :time in 
twenty-nine years there is not a single political 
prisoner in: gaol. No longer is party membership 
a ‘condition for-a good job or a university 
scholarship. Nor has Gomulka tried to. whittle 
down the very substantial concessions he made 
to the Church and the peasants. Frequently it is 
suggested that these: are merely tactical with- 
drawals in face of pressure from a population 
which’ in its’ majority: remains hostile towards 
Communism: However, at last. November's 
Moscow conference of Communist . leaders, 
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Gomulka demonstrated thaf his policies are . 


based on deeper conviction than only adjustment 
to local difficulties. Virtually alone, he fought to 
amend the Stalinist note of the policy declaration 
and he scored a major point when his phrase 
about each party being able to decide whether 
Revisionism or Dogmatism was the more acute 
danger was incorporated into the text. Certainly 
Gomulka is no Social Democrat; he remains a 
stolid Communist, but his aim is to win over 
Poland by persuasion and not by terror. 

Whether he can succeed in continuing to rule 
with these humanised methods depends: on three 
things. Inside the leadership a strong faction is 
trying to stem further democratisation, which its 
members feel is leading to the collapse of party 
authority. For these men, Poland is a basically 
reactionary country which can only be ruled with 
an iron hand. More critical for Gomulka is the 
sombre economic situation, with low productivity, 
no immediate prospect of satisfying wage de- 
mands, mass absenteeism and other grave signs 
of demoralisation. Now thousands of workers are 
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going to be dismissed in a drive to streamline 
industry. Some will be directed into other jobs, 
but unemployment seems inevitable. More or Jess 
reluctantly, party officials admit that if labour 
troubles break out they might have to resort 
again, as one of them put it, to ‘what you would 
call more totalitarian methods.’ ally, a great 
deal depends on what happens in Moscow. At 
the moment Khrushchev, satisfied that Gomulka 
has no intention of quitting the Warsaw Pact, 
is friendly enough, though the neo-Stalinists in 
Moscow regard much of what is happening in 
Warsaw as heresy. Even the most knowledgeable 
Polish Communist would hesitate to predict the 
future with certainty. 

Unquestionably, Poland today is the freest 
country in Eastern Europe, including Yugo- 
slavia, but whether Gomulka’s experiment of 
‘Communism without fear’ can really work re- 
mains uncertain. Gomulka’s biggest asset is that 
Poles are united in the realisation that his is the 
best regime they can hope for in present circum- 
stances. 


Groups 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HERE are only two questions in politics, said 

Lenin: Who? Whom? That persons who wish 
the Government to favour an interest or an 
opinion should organise in order to achieve their 
purpose is inevitable and natural. There is only 
more organisation today than in the past because 
in our modern world of large numbers and 
greater complexity the pressure which in former 
times was brought by an independent aristocrat 
now comes through a regular society. There are 
today pressure groups—as Mr. Stewart perhaps 
not very happily calls them*—broadly of two 
sorts: those of occupation, as, for instance, of 
dentists or a trade union or an employers’ 
federation; and those of opinion, those who want 
to abolish capital punishment or field sports or 
to establish equal pay. But it is not very interest- 
ing to note the existence of pressure groups. What 
is much more interesting is to see upon, whom 
they exercise their pressure, for, discovering that, 
we discover where such people at any rate 
imagine power truly to reside. 

I am sure that Mr. Stewart is right in saying 
that the most effective and intelligent of such 
pressures are not on Parliament but on civil ser- 
vants and Ministers in their departments. The 
relevant organisations have succeeded in estab- 
lishing ‘a right of consultation’ by which new 
policies are not adopted except after consulta- 
tion. Where they are so adopted, it is made a 
matter of complaint. The pressure group does 
not seek to influence Parliament. It seeks to sell 
its policy to the Minister, who then goes down 
to Parliament and imposes it on Parliament. The 
pressure group is confident that, whatever agree- 
ments may be made between Parliament and it, 
will be accepted by the House of Commons, 
which will accept anything that it is ordered to 
accept by the Whips. If a Member of Parliament 
tries to ask questions before the negotiations be- 
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tween the Minister and the pressure group are 
completed, he is fobbed off with ‘Discussions are 
still proceeding’ or ‘It would not be in the public 
interest to make a statement at this stage.’ 

That is the general pattern and, in so far as it 
is true, it is but one among many examples of 
the eclipse of Parliament in recent years. What 
is much more interesting is to ask why pressure 
groups ever bother with Members of Parliament 
at all and whether there are any examples of any 
group getting any advantage through bothering 
with them. A Member of Parliament is, of course, 
of use as a messenger boy of private grievances. 








A constituent who has suffered an injustice is well 
advised to bring it to the notice of his Member, 
who has a channel of entry to the Minister and 
can, therefore, see to it that the injustice is con- 
sidered. But when the adoption of policy is in 
question the Member has very little power. He 
can, of course, glibly promise to support the 
policy, but he has little chance of getting it 
adopted unless the Government decides to adopt 
it, and, whatever promises he may make, he is 
unlikely vociferously to persist in demanding the 
policy if his party comes out against it. The op- 
portunities of free votes and Private Members’ 
Bills are limited and, such as they are, amount to 
little, since it is rare indeed for a Private Mem- 
ber’s Bill to get to the statute book unless the 
Government wishes it to get there. 

Why, then, do pressure groups bother with 
Members of Parliament at all? 

It is, as Hilaire Belloc once said, always con- 
sidered in very bad tasté to ascribe to anyone 
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‘unworthy—that is to say, serious—motives.’ But 
we cannot understand the working of the pres- 
sure system unless we allow for motives which 
everyone knows to be potent but to which it is 
considered bad form to refer. In so far as the 
object of the exercise is to achieve a change of 
policy, everyone knows that the greater part of 
the lobbying of Members of Parliament by 
officers of various organisations is wholly futile. 
But human nature wants not merely to achieve 
ends but to seem to be achieving ends—to seem 
so both to other people and to oneself. The back- 
bench Member of Parliament knows very well 
that he has no influence on the policy of his 
party. He has nothing at all to do but to sit there 
and from time to time walk through the division 
lobby, and the Whips would like him all the better 
if that was all that he ever aspired to do. But 
total, permanent inactivity is intolerable, and 
it salves his pride if every now and again he is 
able to ask a question or to make a speech, even 
though in his heart of hearts he knows well 
enough that nothing will ever come of them. So, 
too, with the organisations that seek to bring 
pressure. These organisations have their con- 
stituents and their officers. Of most of them it is 
a very Open question whether there is any real 
sense in their existence. If they are to go on 
and the officers to keep their positions, then the 
officers must appear to their constituents to be 
active. What gives a greater appearance of activity 
than being able to point to a question in the 
House? So there is a curious underground, per- 
haps subconscious, alliance between back-bench 
Members and secretaries of societies to keep each 
other in occupation. 

Mr. Stewart gives an exhaustive list of the 
pressure groups that have sought to exercise in- 
fluence on Members of Parliament since the war. 
He has no difficulty in showing that the over- 
whelming majority of them, as opposed to those 
who have sought to influence Ministers, have 
achieved nothing. Is the total achievement abso- 
lutely nil? The only occasion on which, I think, 
the House of Commons has forced on to the 
statute book a measure which the Government 
was reluctant to see there was the Homicide Bill. 
The abolitionists got less than they wanted but 
a great deal more than the Government wished 
them to get, but that, if an important victory for 
Parliament over the Government, was not a vic- 
tory for a pressure group. Whatever the activities 
of such a body as the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment, popular pressure was 
rather against them for altering the law. 

The Lord’s Day Observance Society is sometimes 
credited with the exercise of successful pressure. 
Certainly, whenever the House of Commons had 
a vote about the relaxation of the Sunday laws, 
there was a deluge of letters and postcards from 
members of the society (Mr. Stewart, curiously 
enough, praises the society for encouraging its 
members to send individual letters and postcards. 
All that I received from them were word-for- 
word identical), and in fact Parliament has voted 
against relaxation and many Members have been 
surprisingly found in the division lobby to sup- 
port laws in condenination of Sunday habits 
which they would not think twice about indulging 
in in their private lives. Yet the postwar govern- 
ments—at least the Home Secretaries—have 
never been in favour of changing the Sunday 
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laws. It is doubtful whether they would have been 
changed whether the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society had carried out its propaganda or not. 

In the same way there was pressure brought in 
favour of equal pay, and in the end equal pay 
was conceded. But was it conceded because of 
the pressure or because both the party machines 
wanted it and therefore allowed the agitation to 
succeed? It would be hard to say. Politicians are 
very subtle. The less they intend to surrender to 
public agitation, the more careful they are to 
make it appear, every now and again, that they 
are surrendering to public agitation. The pres- 
sure group can only claim a victory for certain 
where it has lobbied Members against the 
Government and the Government has had to 
withdraw its policy. On this test pressure groups 
have since the war won two clear victories, to 
set against many defeats—the withdrawal of ‘C’ 
licences from the Socialist Government’s road 
transport nationalisation scheme and the with- 
drawal by the Conservative Government of its 
teachers’ superannuation scheme. Why the 
Socialist Government surrendered about ‘C’ 
licences I have never understood. The NUT’s cam- 
paign against the first superannuation scheme 
was successful—Jargely owing to the inept way 
in which the Ministry.of Education handled its 
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case and to her colleagues’ failure to support the 
Minister. But the only result of success was that 
a new scheme, the same except in details, was 
brought in two years later and passed without 
very much fuss. 

The conclusion, then, is that Parliament has 
been since the war and is today a place of small 
importance. He who wants to influence policy 
must go to the Minister or to his civil servants 
and, so long as the claims of party loyalty are 
accepted as absolute—so long as a Member 
always votes as his Whip tells him, on the argu- 
ment that the supreme calamity is a Government 
of the other party, and so long as in the con- 
stituencies all candidates that question the party 
line are rejected by their executives and all candi- 
dates that stand as independents or for third 
parties are rejected by the electorate—it is in- 
evitable that it should be so. But the situation 
may change. There are certain signs abroad that 
an increasing number of voters are coming to 
look on the two party machines as themselves 
the great enemies and to refuse to allow each any 
longer to use the other as a bogeyman. If that 
should happen, it will be interesting to see 
whether we shall be able to introduce any 
coherent form of self-government into - this 
country. 


@ On Praise a 


By STRIX 


0 go-to the grave, or even to the gallows, 
| ee being praised must be difficult. 
Somewhere along the line the dimmest, the most 
homicidal of us can hardly have failed to hear 
some other member of the human race ‘express’ 
(as the dictionary puts it).‘warm approbation of, 
commend the merits. of’ himself or herself, It 
may have happened only in our childhood; but 
we have all been praised. 

Praise is an interesting commodity. Go on 
getting enough of it, and you achieve fame. But 
fame is perishable. It can be lost; it can be for- 
feited; it can fade away. It is conferred rarely, 
sometimes arbitrarily, and quite often post- 
humously. Praise is the pennies or three- 
penny bits which every child puts into its money- 
box; fame is the more complex basis of a 
millionaire’s prosperity. 

* * * 

The other day I asked a man of great sen- 
sibility what were the nicest words he remem- 
bered being spoken to him in the course of his 
varied and distinguished career. He thought for 
a moment, then quoted a compliment which a 
great man had bestowed on him. It was phrased 
with felicity and delivered with conviction; it was 
the highest praise, and I said so. 

Its recipient agreed. ‘But if only,’ he added with 
a sigh, ‘more people had been there to hear it!’ 

I found that I was vaguely puzzled by these 
words. Praise has always struck me as a private 
matter, whose value is not necessarily increased, 
and may indeed be lowered, if it is publicly bé- 
stowed. If a banquet were given in my honour 
at the Guildhall (a mercifully though rather 
unaccountably remote contingency) I should not 
at all enjoy listening to the eulogy which the 


Lord Mayor would feel impelled to pronounce 
on my character and attainments. I should 
not glow as he went booming on; I should 
wince, fidget, stare at the tablecloth, quite possibly 
perspire. If on the other hand the Lord Mayor 
had stopped me in the street and had ‘said “Look, 
you don’t know me from Adam and it’s the most 
awful cheek, but I simply had to say how much 
I enjoyed your book abaut pond-life in Stafford- 
shire,” I would be “very” mtuch gratified and 
would, however ephemerally, glow. 
~ * wy x ; 

I-suspect, though I cannot~be sure, that we 
place a higher value on’ spoken praise than on 
praise in writing. The latter may have a more 
permanent utility, but the former makes a 
stronger impact. There is something about all 
testimonials which causes them to fade, to lose 
very quickly the power to please us as much as 
they did when we first read them. 

‘The evening was a triumph for Mr. Snooks, 
whose performance can only be described as a 
tour de force. ‘Golly!’ thinks Mr. Snooks when 
he reads these golden words; he is as pleased as 
Punch. But somehow time tarnishes them. Pasted 
into his press-cutting album they will continue 
to give him grounds for complacency, to sustain 
him in moments of disappointment. Yet there is 
something dead, something bygone about them. 
They lack that quality of perennial freshness 
which in his memory will always transfigure a 
single sentence of  percipient commendation 
uttered by a stage-hand as he came off after the 
second act. 

One would expect praise in writing to give more 
pleasure when it is published than when it is read 
only by the recipient and anyone he cares to 
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show it to; but I am not sure that this is always so. 

For one thing, to be praised (or blamed) in 
print is in certain careers an occupational hazard. 
Athletes, actors, authors, musicians and philan- 
thropists must become partially inured to favour- 
able comment in the press, the more so since it 
tends to arrive in bulk and to be repetitive. If for 
instance you made a century in a Test Match, do 
you think you would read through all the tributes 
to your prowess in all the morning papers, even- 
ing papers, provincial papers, Sunday papers and 
weeklies? After a successful first night even a 
dramatist, for whom the critics’ praise has a 
quasi-commercial value, must, once he has read 
what the half-dozen most important ones have to 
say, find scrutiny of the remainder a rather 
insipid task. 

It is different if some person, a total stranger 
to the limelight, earns printed praise for (say) a 
deed of heroism; but even then the accounts of 
what he did, how he came to be on the scene, 
what he said afterwards, and what his old mother 
in Builth Wells thinks about it all will vary so 
radically from each other, will be so full of 
inaccuracies and so interlarded with pure tosh, 
that they are likely to engender in him as much 
of astonishment and irritation as of pure pleasure. 

On the other hand written praise which is pri- 
vately communicated may (I imagine) be more 
highly valued by the recipient than a sackful of 
press-cuttings. A letter from someone whose 
opinion he respects, commending him for some- 
thing he. has done, is potentially more glow- 
producing than the most ecstatic headline, even 
though the letter is read at only one breakfast 
table and the headline at millions. 

There are several reasons for this. The letter is 
unexpected, the newspaper comment (save some- 
times to an author) is not. The letter is spon- 
taneous; its writer did not have to write it and 
was not paid for doing so. It is—like, I suspect, all 
the praise that people really care about and re- 
member—direct and personal. The fact that, 
being private, it can do nothing, or very little, to 
enhance in the eyes of the world the reputation of 
the person praised is neither here nor there. The 
child dropping coins into its money-box is not 
disappointed because the threepenny bit makes 
less of a clink than the pennies. 


* 7 + 


Those of us who cannot readily call to mind 


_the last time we were praised, those of us who 


after a promising start (‘But for Ragwort's 
doughty efforts in goal, the 2nd XI’s 14—0 defeat 
might have become a veritable rout’) have some- 
how not very often seen our names in print— 
for such there is comfort in the thought that 
people are constantly being praised behind their 
backs, in absentia, unawares. At this very moment 
somebody may be saying of you, my long- 
suffering reader, or even conceivably of me: 
‘Now there is a really first-class man! If only 
he could be induced to go into pubiic life! I shall 
néver forget——’ And so on. No one can prove 
that this is impossible. 

But it is a possibility on which it would be 
unwise to dwell for too long. Let ii pass re- 
assuringly but swiftly through your mind, then 
turn elsewhere for solace before it occurs to you 
that, if praise is often given in absentia, so—and 
much more frequently—is blame. 
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Little People Under Stones 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Gift of Love. (Cariton.) 
SincE The Curse of Frankenstein 
ruined a perfectly good May morn- 
ing last year, I cannot remember 
seeing as nauseating a film as 
The Gift of Love (Director: Jean 
' Negulesco). But the monster this 
time was no bandaged and bleeding Thing: it is 
an eight-year-old girl called Evelyn Rudie. 
Basically she is a normal enough looking child, 
with a mouthful of rather protuberant teeth, some 
of them missing, and two yellow pigtails; a child, 
in fact, whose quite horrifying effect is clearly no 
fault of her own but is the acquired, elaborate, 
immensely sophisticated effect of someone trained 
from babyhood, like a child acrobat. The basic 
child (as elusive as one of Barrie’s ‘might-have- 
beens,’ for she clearly wasn’t given much of a life- 
span) has been overlaid by the slyboots profes- 
sional child, who is quite unlike the old precocious 
film infants because she knows that precocity is 
not what adults want: what they want is childish- 
ness. ‘Will you get me the number?’ this highly 
competent young person is made to ask the tele- 
phone operator. ‘I don’t dial so good. I’m a child.’ 
Children can be the best film material, but they 
are the most easily abused. Their life as actors is 
short: a film or two, and they grow too profes- 
sional. The nearest thing to a good child actor, in 
the professional sense, that I can remember was 
the French boy Robert Lynen, who was Duvivier’s 
Poil de Carotte in the early Thirties, and grew 
into lanky adolescence quite successfully. The 
really good films about children have never made 
their children famous; it is the director, and 
rightly, who has the credit, the children being 
merely transitory material he handled and made 
filmable. For film children should never give 
deliberate ‘performances’; they must be caught 
‘being,’ behaving, in action, in. their age group. 
Jean Benoit-Levy’s La Maternelle, with its 
hundreds of terrifyingly noisy, tough, pinafored 
children between two and five, simply wandered 
among them, recording the thunder of their boots, 
their sniffs, their yells, their expressions. The great 
films about adolescence—Vigo’s Zéro de Conduite, 
Leontine Sagan’s Madchen in Uniform—handled, 
though much more selfconsciously, behaviour 
rather than performance; so did de Sica’s post- 
war Sciuscia, about the shoeshine boys, or the 
minor but true picture of Italian middle-class 
children we saw last year, Franco Rossi’s Friends 
for Life. To me the height of a child’s film perfor- 
mance still seems to have been reached with 
Bobby Henrey in Carol Reed’s The Fallen Idol. 
I say ‘with’ and not ‘by’ Bobby Henrey because 
here if ever was an example of direction rather 
than deliberate performance. There was one place, 
I remember, where the boy took his pet snake 
out to look over the neighbouring roofs, murmur- 
ing, . with apparent. indifference to diction, 
audience, audibility; director, and everything else, 
‘Look, Macgregor, London!” If ever one had an 
illusion of looking in on childhood, there it was. 
But these were serious films using children with 








dignity, as children and not puppets. There were 
plenty of puppets as well. Children were the stock- 
in-trade of Hollywood ‘pop’ films in the Thirties 
and early Forties, with-a success it is hard to 
understand from this distance. There were two 
kinds of Hollywood children (Hollywood was the 
only place that really professionalised them): the 
nice and the nasty, or those who were improbably 
pretty, graceful, charming and good, and those 
who were tough, plain, unhappy, and the spiritual 
ancestors of the present much older generation of 
mixed-up kids, but whom we were not, in those 
days, invited to sympathise with. Queen of them 
all was the robust Shirley Temple, who reigned 
for years as quite frankly a ‘cutie,’ a cut-down 
chorus girl, with her songs and dimples and tap- 
dances. The Fauntleroyish Freddie Bartholomew 
looked neat and distinguished for a few years, 
and later came the first of the tidy, alarmingly 
self-possessed teenagers, Deanna Durbin. None 
of these has survived to adult acting. The opposi- 
tion, though, has lasted rather better, having less 
looks and therefore more talent in the first place. 
Mickey Rooney was always the antithesis of the 
Bartholomew boys, a strawheaded ugly urchin who 
made faces and got into trouble: he still does, 
and has survived as something of a wild comedian. 
Jane Withers was supposed to enhance Shirley 
Temple’s blonde, clean, plump little girls by show- 
ing us just how black and cross a child could 
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look; still defiantly plain but quite splendid, she 
was still holding her own among the pretty girls in 
Giant. Judy Garland used to play the stout, un- 
easy teenager, as opposed to Deanna Durbin’s 
cool heroines; and Miss Garland, as we all know, 
is about and kicking vigorously still. When this 
group of children broke up, there was a gap, and 
it looked as if film children were on their way out. 
And then they turned up again, but changed, 
etherealised, unrecognisable !—no longer perform- 
ing monkeys, but grave, whimsical, fantastical 
little gnomes; children, in fact, as Hollywood 
adults saw them. The queen of these was Margaret 
O’Brien, and it is in her fey footsteps that this new 
child, Evelyn Rudie, and a lot of others sinisterly 
like her, walk. 


The story of The Gift of Love would strain any- 
one,.child or adult, fey or solid; as indeed it 
strains Lauren Bacall, an intelligent actress with 
a rather squashed gift for irony. It is about a 
childless wife who treats her husband as her child 
and, when she realises she is going to die at any 
minute, instead of supposing and hoping he may 
marry someone else, adopts a little girl to take 
over where she leaves off. At one point in the 
film the exasperated husband yells: ‘Can't you 
just be a little girl?’ and a few of the more 
demonstrative critics were seen to wave their 
umbrellas. For a little girl is just what a film child, 
trained to a spurious little-girldom, to look small 
and defenceless and imaginative, and all the other 
things film-makers think little girls should be, can 
never manage to achieve. The old-style film child- 
ren, tap-dances, dimples and all, were marvels 
of realistic childhood compared with this kind, 
These have the grotesque inhumanity of the ‘little 
people’ who live under stones. 


Diary of Our Mr. Peeps 


By JOHN BRAINE 


THERE is a special kind of pleasure 
which only the one-eyed monster 
can give. To taste it at the keenest 
the Weather must be bitterly cold, 
the fire blazing, the feet tired, and 
the telephone silent. This doesn’t 
happen every evening; last Friday 
it did, beginriing with Tonight, which repeated its 
famous visit to the dogs’ beauty parlour. I watched 
it again in a sort of trance, not knowing whether 
to admire a society which is healthy enough to 
afford such conspicuously useless extravagance 
or to imagine gloomily what Pravda’s TV critic 
will say (‘In capitalist England little children are 
brutally ill-treated whilst dogs are prinked, per- 
fumed and painted like cocottes .. .’). I was 
rather shaken to learn, too, that dog clippings 
were all sold to stuff pillows and to be woven 
into cheap blankets and suits. No wonder there’s 
more money in shoddy than in worsted. 

On the same programme appeared one of the 
most beautiful young women I’ve seen for a long 
time, a Miss Diane Todd. I was enchanted by 
her face—a woman’s face, not a slack-mouthed 
doll’s—though not by her song, ‘My Ain Folk.’ 
She sang it very well, but to match her appearance 
there should have been a less hackneyed piece, 








one with real bite and—for the two can go to- 
gether—douceness. For some reason Tonight has 
an eye for new singers but not an ear for the right 
songs. 

Quite Contrary, which followed, I’m beginning 
to have an addiction for; I even like the strange 
enunciation of the compére, Miss Rosalie Ashley 
in this instance. I wish I knew why she should 
consider it necessary to be so extremely ladylike; 
her little finger, as it were, is extended daintily 
outward from the teacup handle. And why is 
there that faint suggestion of simulated age in her 
voice: that sweet-old-lady note? But I’m carp- 
ing. For the virtue of Quite Contrary is that it’s 
specifically a woman’s programme on the same 
level as Good Housekeeping and Homes and 
Gardens. 1 don’t say this with a superior sneer; 
any programme that is as competent technically 
as these magazines will be of a very high standard 
indeed. 

I wasn’t enthusiastic about the comedian who 
spoke broken English and pretended to conduct 
an orchestra. He seemed to enjoy himself and I 
might have done so too if I'd not been conscious 
of having seen this turn at least a thousand times 
before. When he'd finished, Miss Ashley prepared 
her face for a joke and said: ‘I think he must have 
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learned his conducting on a bus.’ To me he seemed 
a quite accomplished musician, fully in control of 
the orchestra; but such was her spell that I found 
myself laughing so as not to hurt her feelings. 

There was also a girl who sang ‘In a Trance’ 
and ‘Magic Moments, and: a trio of acrobatic 
dancers. The latter I didn’t find very enjoyable; 1 
may be naive about this, but when I see a girl's 
head whirled at high speed an inch from the floor, 
I'm always afraid, as an old uncle of mine said 
in connection with H-bomb tests, that somebody 
may get lamed. These performers aren't, in any 
case, the real backbone of Quite Contrary. For it 
is, in the nicest possible way, a girl show. The TV 
Toppers and, to a lesser extent, the Littlewood 
Songsters are its raison d’étre. 

More and more as the evening proceeded I 
found myself simply looking at the girls; and par- 
ticular girls are in fact singled out for our 
admiration. There is no suspicion of a leer when 
we are shown these girls in close-up; for they are 
being paraded not for masculine but feminine 
approval, as models of what the Englishwoman 
should be. And they are excellent models, healthy 
and wholesome and eminently marriageable. 

I watched ITV’s The Army Game in what was 
essentially the same spirit, ready and willing to 
suspend disbelief. I didn’t expect to be given a 
searingly satirical picture of Army life: I looked 
forward to a cosy half-hour round the stove in 
the Nissen hut with a brassy-voiced Sar’nt-Major, 
a bumbling CO, at least one wide-boy corporal, 
an intellectual, and a Northcountryman. I wasn’t 
disappointed, and I’m not complaining. What I 
did object to was the flabbiness of the story-line 
which last week hung upon, as far as I could 
make out, a fiddle with travel warrants and the 
attempts of the whole camp to keep out the 
CO's wife because the male orderly room sergeant 
had been replaced by a blonde ATS. However, 
a little transvestism cleared everything up to the 
satisfaction of the CO, if not to mine. I know 
that this serial is meant to be funny. I know that 
it's not written for eggheads, but why on earth 
should any woman object to her husband employ- 
ing an ATS clerk? After all, he didn’t choose her. 
Even the wildest farce should have some tenuous 
connection with reality. 


Before I returned to the Pepys serial I had five 
minutes with Take Your Pick. A twenty-one-year- 
old student accountant rejected a box containing 
£14 in favour of one containing a credit note for 
a hundred gallons of petrol. As a consolation prize 
he was given a £1,000 sports car to go with the 
petrol. I then switched back to the BBC. There is, 
of course, no difference morally between winning 
a £1,000 car and having one given by one’s father; 
and long may this excellent young man enjoy his 
motoring. But I'm not happy about this pro- 
gramme and won't watch it again. Probably what 
saddens me about it is that it so loudly emphasises 
the fact that in this England of ours gambling is 
the only State-approved method of acquiring 
money or its equivalent. 

I shall watch The Diary of Samuel Pepys again. 
The introductory calypso, though a bright enough 
idea, just didn’t perform its function of informing 
the viewer what had happened in the last instal- 
ment. 1660 and its anagram 1066 happen to be 
the two dates I’ve never forgotten; so I was able 
to sort things out after a look at the Radio Times. 
Nevertheless, I found the first five minutes a little 
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confusing. Peter Sallis, as Pepys, could do with 
being a bit more dressy. He did, though, put 
across the fact that Pepys was first and foremost 
a devoted public servant; so well, indeed, that I 
found myself wanting to know more about his 
job. Douglas Wilmer played King Charles I] with 
all the requisite charm, aided by what must be an 
unusually well-trained spaniel. This is a difficult 
part to put any real acting into, since Charles is 
established as a stereotype in the public mind. 
But I was never aware of the inverted commas 
round the quotations: I appreciated, as if I'd 
heard it for the first time, the graceful way in 
which he accepted a copy of the Bible from the 
Mayor of Dover. ‘It is the book I love above all 
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others, he said, brushing it aside impatiently. 

Finally, there was A. E. Matthews, as one 
expected, running away with Press Con- 
ference. Unwillingly almost, for one can become 
rather tired of hearing a man called a grand old 
character, and because I'd heard a little too much 
about that lamp-post, | warmed to him. In this 
case there’s no doubt about Aristides being the 
Just—and the Wise, and the Witty and, in every 
sense of that much-abused word, the Vital. Inci- 
dentally, how much better actors—and painters, 
and writers—show up on TV than do politicians. 
How the politicians flannel, how they evade, how 
they watch every safely abstract polysyllable. But 
I shall return to this attack another time. 


The Indestructible Monument 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Little Eyolf. By Henrik Ibsen. 
S (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 

‘Jump out of a train anywhere 

between Wimbledon and Hasle- 

mere; walk into the first villa you 

come to; and there you are’—so 

wrote George Bernard Shaw 
demonstrating to the ostrich-heads the real, con- 
temporary, suburban accuracy of Ibsen’s Little 
Eyolf. Sixty inglorious theatrical years later the 
task is not so easy. If you hopped off today you 
might find the Huggetts tangled in incest, or the 
Archers fiddling their income-tax, or the Dales 
covering up a faulty and fatal diagnosis by the 
Doctor. But you could not possibly find anyone 
resembling the Allmers family as they appear at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith. The fault lies first in 
David William’s direction, second in Michael 
Meyer’s new translation, and third in the writing 
of the old whiskered Scandinavian sapper himself, 
Henrik Ibsen. 

The two central characters are not a month out 
of date—in fact their twentieth-century counter- 
parts arrived in the West End only this year. 
Alfred Alimers is George Dillon with snow on his 
boots: a sensitive with all the stigmata of literary 
genius who is haunted by the fear that he hasn't 
enough talent to write the book-notes on a pro- 
vincial weekly newspaper. When we meet him for 
the first time, he has just packed in his monu- 
mental work on Human Responsibility and 
decided to take life easy on his wife’s moneybags. 
Rita Allmers is the Cat on the Icy Tin Roof: one 
of those Scandinavian stalactites who are chilly on 
the eye but fiery to the ‘touch. When we meet her 
for the first time, she has determined to keep her 
thin-blooded husband tied to the bedposts until 
she gets her money’s-worth. Caught in the rugged 
in-fighting between these two failed idealists is 
Little Eyolf, their crippled son. As a basic plot, this 
is more powerful and direct than George Dillon, 
more balanced and therefore more gripping than 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. And in all three plays 
the unbearable revelations come in the middle act 
where two human beings strip each other not only 
of masks, clothes, and pretensions, but also of 
the very skin off their backs. 

Unfortunately, at Hammersmith the décor, the 
costumes and the performances are designed with 





a sort of perverse ingenuity to look as much like 
parody ibsen as possible. The first set has the over- 
bright, over-arranged staginess, with the sunlight 
pouring in from two opposite angles at once, of an 
exhibit at the Ideal Home Exhibition. Set number 
two is from a touring pantomime of Babes in the 
Wood, with gloomily unlikely trees painted on 
gauze. And the third set is a jetty which slopes 
like Mont Blanc and makes the dizzy actors cling 
to the papier maché like ants to a boulder. 

That subtle and careful actor Robert Eddison 
as Alfred becomes a weak baby face hidden be- 
hind ginger whiskers and topping a starved 
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FORD MOTORING, even in the luxury Zodiac class, is 
supremely economical. You save more from start to 
finish with a Ford than with any other car. Let’s look 
at the facts. PRICE—Ford cars with their lower prices 
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that all Ford cars are continually enjoying improve- 
ments (the fine new seating in the Consul, Zephyr 
and Zodiac is an outstanding example)? 
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knickerbocker figure—some idiot brother of 
GBS. But even this museum piece would have 
passed if Eddison had not been directed to talk 
like a slowed-down Italian opera baritone full 
of wobbly top notes. The Ibsen contrasts between 
Allmers deceiving himself, Allmers deceiving his 
wife, and Allmers deceiving nobody, are almost 
completely blurred. 

Heather Chasen as Rita seems to have been 
similarly instructed to keep in the no-man’s-land 
between Grand Guignol and Grand Gingold so 
that lines like ‘Al-fred, is it poss-ible we have 
lo-o-o-st litt-le Ey-olf?’ get their full comic effect. 
Not that lines like that should ever be in any play. 
But Michael Meyer’s new translation seems to be 
sprayed in artificial cobwebs and gives good evi- 
dence for believing that Ibsen originated more 
dialogue clichés than anyone since Shakespeare. 
He appears to be the first dramatist to use “You 
frighten me—I've never seen you like this before’ 
and ‘Time heals alt things’ and ‘There will always 
be a wall between us.’ 

Ibsen, too, must take some blame. There are 
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wet patches of bathos which must have been 
bathos at any time and in any language. There is 
a lot of muddy symbolism about the sky and the 
stars and the distant peaks. And the final act does 
a hasty repair job on two broken people which 
would not pass the eye of a four-year-old—only 
Baron Frankenstein could stitch together corpses 
as lacerated as these. 

And yet—the saving ‘and yet’ of the over- 
dogmatic critic which no reader accepts but is 
nevertheless on this occasion genuine—and yet 
how indestructible Ibsen remains. A welded iron 
monument that no rust, dynamite or whitewash 
can disfigure. Little Eyolf has been played only 
four times since its first night in Britain in 1896. 
Anyone who really wants to know how a work 
of art can be made from two messy lives should 
go to Hammersmith. Despite the sets, the transla- 
tion, the misguided performances, the Master's 
bouts of billowy rhetoric, this is a great modern 
drama which wipes the smile off your face and 
puts the fear of God in your heart before you can 
say Tennessee Williams. 


Bowler Hats and Flannel Suits 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


N this age of scientific management, the way 
he executive-level workers change jobs remains 
strangely casual and British. It is all rather like 
joining a good club. There is a round of pre- 
liminary drinking in which—though they are no 
longer so essential—the names of schools, friends, 
interests and influential connections can emerge; 
and in all probability the decision is made before 
serious negotiations even begin. 

But do we really end up with the right job at 
the right money? Managements are beginning to 
doubt it; and an expression of this doubt is the 





recent opening in London of two American- 
inspired management employment services, cover- . 
ing all positions from ‘working directors to 
department heads and their assistants. 


The firms claim that they are meeting an essen- 
tial need—for two reasons. First, there is a short- 


age of good executive material. It is so acute that, 


the top 10 per cent. of British executive talent is 
now in demand by firms all over the world. Today 
you will find £3,000-a-year jobs advertised in dis- 
play form in the serious Sundays, a feature un- 
known before the war. And second, in their 


investigations of the personnel promotion schemes ° 


Operated by companies here the management 
selection experts have found many firms who do 
not have efficient means of hiring the right man 
or even of promoting within the group. 


I met, the other day, an official of one of these~ 


American ‘organisation man’ outfits in London, 
and he listed for me some of what he considers 
to be the major errors of firms who are looking 
for new executive talent. 


Because of the shortage they use advertise- 
ments; but these are often badly worded and full 
of vague phrases like ‘scope and opportunity for 
the right man,’ ‘salary in accordance with ability.’ 
A company chairman who advertised for a £4,000- 
a-year manager for a new factory had only a few 
replies, and none worth serious consideration. 
Many of these advertisements ask for full personal 
details, and then give a box number. Rightly, the 
new management selection firms say this makes 
them almost completely. useless. Few men at 
executive level are going to risk this anonymous 
lucky dip, which has frequently meant a man 
applying for a job in his own organisation. 

The new selection firms are providing a service 
which allows the executive to look around for a 
new job without such risk. All applications go 
to them. If they consider a man suitable, they will 
notify him of the identity of the firm before for- 
warding his application. 

There are three stages to this scientific job- 
filling. The first move is for the selection firm to 
assess the company. This may mean several days’ 
investigation of factory or offices and the charge 
may be twenty-five guineas and upwards. Stage 
two is assessment of the job to be filled and takes 
place at the same time. Often it is found that the 
type of man required is very different from the 


*. managing director's specifications. 


Assessing the candidate comes last. The firms 
take no fee from applicants so are free of obliga- 
tion to-any particular man. They admit that there 
is still much research to be done into the most 
efficient method of interviewing a candidate, but 
claim that they have progressed from the hap- 
hazard one-interview-one-director standards of 
many organisations. After completing a detailed 
questionnaire, candidates have a preliminary inter- 
view with an official of the selection firm. The 
second interview is generally with a psychologist, 
although the limitations of such interviews with 
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men at this level is recognised. A third interview 
for probable men is then arranged with another 
principal of the selection firm. Only then is a short 
list prepared for the client. 

Executive selection firms are not cheap. Apart 
from the initiai investigation fee, a sum equivalent 
to six weeks of the man’s salary is charged. But 
in the present shortage, this is not so high as it 


‘ sounds; the Financial Times recently investigated 


the cost of hiring new executives, and found one 
business had spent £608 in finding a senior 
scientist. 

The firms believe they are givu : greatest 
service to men in their mid-thirties. This is the 
crucial time for the employee who has reached 
executive level; he must then decide if he is to 
look for something fresh or dig in for a permanent 
career with his existing firm. On the whole they 
are in favour of a change at this time. For the 
decisive move, the forties are too late. 

There are still good opportunities, my informant 
told me, with the oil companies and with good 
selling organisations. A qualification which is be- 
coming increasingly important, in view of the 
European Common Market, is fluent French and 
German to a high technical standard. (“No holiday 
French, please.’) 

Men from the grammar schools are much in 
demand. The public schools hold their own, but 
the combination of good grammar school and old 
university is a formidable one and much sought 
after by American firms with British associate 
companies. ‘Of course,’ I was told, ‘when this man 
gets a good job, he moves to the country, his 
children join a pony club and he immediately puts 
hi s down for a public school.” 

So, after all, the man in the bowler hat, and 
not the American grey flannel suit, may be per- 
mitted to survive in Britain? ‘Yes,’ said the organ- 
ising man, kindly, ‘but only if he is prepared to 
absorb the realism and thoroughness of the best 
American methods. Then we can allow the veneer 
to be British.” 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIAN CRISIS 


Sir,—Under the heading of ‘Southern Rhodesian 
Crisis, Mr. Winston Field, the leader of the 
Dominion Party, has been contraverting the state- 
ments made by Mr. T. R. M. Creighton on the policy 
of that party. 

To us who can watch the gradual evolution of 
party policies in the Federation, I may say that Mr. 
Field has departed quite a long way from the original 
Dominion Party policy of apartheid. His lieutenant 
in Northern Rhodesia, Mr. Van Eeden, said the other 


day, ‘We shall have no “Little Rock” in the Fed 
tion. On the other hand, we do not intend to “aiely 
segregation, nor do we intend to permit integration.’ 
In other words, the African’s disabilities would ‘re- 
main very much as they are today. He would not 
be removed or persuaded to remove himself to his 
own areas; he would remain on European farms and 


in the African suburbs of towns. If he earned 
enough and was intelligent enough, he might enjoy 
a little political integration on the General or ‘A’ 
Roll, but he woutd be denied social and economic 
integration. In the face of a powerful European 
Railway Workers’ Union, he; could not become a 
fireman or a shunter on the railways, nor could he 
enter such hotels or cinemas as were not specially 
provided for him. 

It is true that both the Dominion and i 
Parties advocate European immigration on as ie 
a scale as possible in order to strengthen the hands 
of the European community. They recognise that 
the weakness of that community lies in its rela- 
tively small numbers. They not only want to keep 
the government of the country in responsible and 
civilised hands, they want to keep all the key 
jobs in the same hands. They are not prepared to 
surrender more than a tittle of their privileged 
position. If there is any writing on the wall they 
consider it is so faint that it can be disregarded. 

Few intelligent people in the country, black or 
white, take the policy of the Dominion Party with 
its test of civilisation for Africans seriously. Mr. 
Field has lately told us that the tribunal of examiners 
would only consider doubtful cases. Africans who 
on the face of it appeared civilised would be 
accepted automatically. The absurdity of such a 
tribunal has obviously become apparent to Mr. Field. 

As an independent member who did not accept 
the Federal Party’s promises of partnership at their 
face value and who now leads the newly formed Con- 
stitution Party—a liberal multi-racial party—I may 
say that the villain of the piece in the Federation 
is the powerful Federal Party, which is supported 
by the present British Government and by all the 
financial houses and European vested interests in 
the country. The Dominion Party may win certain 
rural or industrial seats at the next election, but 
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"the Federal Party will win the election and continue 


its policy of grudging concessions to Africans which 
can only aggravate the discord and distrust which 
already exists. 

As a responsible party we have no reason to fear 
the Dominion Party, but we fear the Federal Party 
with its pretence of partnership.—Y ours faithfully, 

ALEXANDER SCOTT 
MP for Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia 
Box 1059, Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia 


TAXI! 


Sir,—It is true to say that most cab-riders are un- 
informed on much appertaining to the taxicab trade 
and the Spectator article, save for the points outlined 
here by myself, does present what must be an interest- 
ing and generally informative account of a little- 
known subject. 

It is a long time since the last.cab with an open 
driving platform went out of service. All cabs now 
have an enclosed driving cabin, in most cases fitted 
with heating and air-conditioning. A new model, now 
in an advanced stage of development, goes a long 
way towards conformity with modern trends in vehicle 
exterior design, having four doors instead of the 
traditional three, and is substantially lower, wider 
and more streamlined than those currently in service. 

The law affecting the cab trade is admittedly 
notoriously complex and in many respects out of 
date. Those who, like myself, have spent a lifetime in 
this trade still hope for rationalisation in these legal 
matters, so long debated and still not resolved. Your 
contributor is in error in saying that a cab-owner is 
compelled to put his cab to work on the Lord’s Day. 
What the Act (London Hackney Carriage Act, 1831) 
says is that a driver or proprietor of a cab who plies 
for hire on the Lord’s Day shall be ‘compellable to do 
the like work as is compellable on any other day of 
the week.” Again, in the matter of tipping, your con- 
tributor (wishfully thinking, perhaps) states it is 
illegal for a cab driver to demand or receive a tip. 
What, in fact; the law says is that it is illegal for him 
to exact-or demand more than the proper fare. Not 
the same thing by any interpretation! 

The calculation that two drivers are available to 
each fleet-owned cab ignores the fact that a large 
proportion of owner-drivers employ other drivers to 
work a double shift with them, leaving the proportion 
available to cab-owning firms no greater than three 
to two. The proportion of drivers who do not work 
a cab as a full-time occupation is not readily calcul- 
able, but is nevertheless an important factor in the 
problem we have in maintaining what the public 
needs, that is, a properly balanced service——Yours 
faithfully, 

R. E. THOMAS, President 
Taxi Fleet Operators Federation, 
105 London Road, SE1 


CONVERTED VANS AND PURCHASE TAX 


Sir,—One of the references to purchase tax in last 
week’s ‘Westminster Commentary’ may have misled 
any reader aiming at ‘providing his family with a 
tolerable saloon car at a not too inflated price.’ 
Producing a car or. shooting-brake by inserting 
windows in a van does not avoid purchase tax. Any- 
one doing such a job must inform the local Officer 
of Customs and Excise (whose address may be found 
in the telephone directory) and pay the appropriate 
tax. Failure to do so involves legal penalties —Yours 
faithfully, 
MAURICE NOCKLES 
Press and Information Officer 


HM Customs and Excise, King’s Beam House, 
Mark Lane, EC3 


REDRESSING THE BALANCE 

Sir,—In the course of an otherwise admirable article 
in your issue of March 14, Mr. Geoffrey Barraclough, 
discussing a recent small book of mine (Defence and 
the English-Speaking Role), implies that I hold the 
view that the defensive’ policy of this country should 
include as oné of its ‘Objectives the destruction of 
Communism. Yet, in a chapter of the book, devoted 
to outlining the conditions which are indispensable 
if any form of military power is to be deterrent, &ccurs 


‘ (page 29) this passage: 
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Russia and China must not become persuaded 
that it is the purpose of our power to forbid 
them to adopt the economic or social system 
they deem best for their circumstances. We musi 
somehow manage to make it clear that what we 

} fight is not Communism, but aggression. We 

might usefully recall that we fought as. Russia’s 
ally in the last war, thus implying her right to 

:~be Communist as against Hitler’s challenge to 

«that right. If we allow the impression to grow 

~ that we are out to ‘destroy Communism,’ we 
start a new war of religion, fertile soil for al] 
the passions which the religious wars of the past 
revealed; wars in which’ both sides were 
Christian professing the Christian doctrine of 
love, mercy, compassion, pity, and both reveal- 
ing themselves as capable, during whole centuries, 
of ferocities and cruelties, torturings, burnings, 
massacres, wars, records of which make some of 
the bloodiest pages of history. The Marxian 
religion, despite its profession of rationality and 
the scientific spirit, has furnished ample evidence 
that it would, if engaged in war, prove itself 
quite equal to the Christian record. 

It is the more curious that Mr. Barraclough should 
have overlooked this phase of my argument, for 
it supports what I take to be his own main con- 
tention.—Y ours faithfully, 

NORMAN ANGELL 


The Stone Cottage, Fernden Hill, Haslemere, Surrey 


‘POP’ FICTION 


Sir,—With some temerity 1 invade the controversy 
on ‘pop’ fiction because I had an experience rather 
similar to Elizabeth Montagu. Nearly three years ago 
the fiction editor of ore of these large-circulation 
magazines asked me to send her my just completed 
noyel to see if they could serialise-it. Finally she 
turned it down—though personally praising it—be- 
cause it ‘didn’t have a happy ending.’ When I pointed 
out that a happy ending would make nonsense of all 
that went before and destroy not only the heroine's 
integrity but that of the man she loved (as he was 
pledged to another woman) the editor agreed, but 
added: ‘Our readers must have a happy ending at 
all costs.’ I] think that makes hay of Howard Wyce’s 
claim of the greater ‘honesty, courage and generosity’ 
of ‘pop’ fiction. People in real life or fiction who 
demand a happy ending for themselves at all costs 
are not usually honest, generous and courageous, but 
selfish, greedy and often ruthless. It made me feel, 
perhaps wrongly, that there was no good trying to 
invade this media while editors imposed a censorship 
as strict in its way as the political one imposed in 
totalitarian countries—and as stifling. 

I couldn’t agree more with Mr. Wyce about the 
spread of-false values or his statement that the writers’ 
function is to deepen people’s perception of the world 
they live in. But that is just what ‘pop’ fiction seems 
not to do. It seems to treat life at such a superficial 
and unreal level that one can gain no real understand- 
iffg whatsoever. For example, none of the characters 
seem to show any interest at all in the most pressing 

oblems of today—the East-West Divide or Nuclear 

isarmament—and that just is not true of modern 
young people. While one does not want a political 
fract instead of a story, to show young people as 
quite unaware of these fundamental issues is to rob 
them of all authenticity. I am the guardian of a girl 
of twenty—now earning her living as a secretary in 
London—and | know that she and her friends are 
passionately aware of and concerned with these ter- 
rible issues—and discuss them at great length. An- 
other example of unreality is that one so rarely finds 
a story with a genuine working-class background. 

What I find sinister in these stories is the characters’ 
complete obsession with sex to the exclusion of any- 
thing else. It may be sweetened and bowdlerised and 
aiming at the marriage bed—but the underlying obses- 
sion is quite as sinister as the adventures of ‘a crazy 
mixed-up nymphomaniac’—and may even be less 
generous in impulse. 

The modern girl is not an oversexed little moron 
whose. only other idea is bigger and better washing 
machines. She is.a sincere and honest young creature 
and deeply concerned with the future of the world 
in which she, the boy she marries, and their. future 
children will have to live. 

After questioning a large circle who read these 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of agriculture and of its many ancillary trades 
is a very substantial part of our business, and it is proper that money should 
be in the forefront of the picture. We take pride in our share in farming, 
and indeed in every other kind of business enterprise, but. our part is 
primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


arclays Bank Limited 
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magazines, I have come to the belief that their appeal 
lies mainly in their articles—usually on domestic sub- 
jects, cookery, knitting and dressmaking, home re- 
pairs and decoration, and the conversion of old- 
fashioned and awkward houses or kitchens (excellent 
these)—which are nearly always first-class and cannot 
fail to be of interest to any woman who runs a home. 

I will utter the frightful heresy that if all or nearly 
all the ‘pop’ fiction was dropped, these magazines 
would continue selling on their articles. It would also 
be interesting to see what would happen if the edi- 
tors permitted a greater depth of reality in the stories 
they chose—as Elizabeth Montagu says, if they were 
generous.—Yours faithfully, 43. DELVES-BROUGHTON 


Apple Tree Cottage, Rowledge, Surrey 
. 


Sir,—What would be the public opinion of a judge 
who said: ‘Would the evidence clear the accused? 
If I thought so, I would listen to it’? How can one, 
then, regard Miss Rose Macaulay, who writes in her 
letter about ‘pop’ fiction in women’s magazines: 
“Would it hold my attention? If I thought so, I 
would buy and read one’? 

She seems actually to be proud, too, of the belief 
that she can ‘perceive from their covers’ that women’s 
magazines would ‘bore her totally.’ 

Women’s magazines—whether or not one is an 
addict—are very much a part of the ordinary modern 
world, and are not, really, quite on a par with 
the cheap emotion-fodder devoured in Victorian ser- 
vants’ halls, from which Miss Macaulay apparently 
cannot disconnect them. Beside ‘pop’ fiction, they 
usually contain some other stuff, gastronomical or 
autobiographical, unlikely to bore totally anyone not 
interested exclusively in herself. 

As for archeology—some of the most beautiful, 
revealing and evocative discoveries of, say, Woolley 
or Schliemann consist of the jewellery and toilet 
accessories of the long-dead women who delighted 
in the ‘sartorial and social scene’ from which Miss 
Macaulay feels so aloof. (Think of that coiled silver 
hair-ribbon, never worn, in the strange death-pit 
mear Queen Shub-ad’s grave at Ur!) Serious or 
frivolous—life has a right to exist, if only as a 
source of material for the intellectual pursuits of 
future Miss Macaulays. 

I don’t particularly wish to champion women’s 
magazines, but I would dash to defend anything 
with the breath of life in it that I saw so arrogantly 
jackbooted.—Yours faithfully, SHIELA STEEN 


174 Fleet Sireet, EC4 


METHOD SCHOOLS 


Sir,—In last week’s informational Method article, 
Irving Wardle questioned the usefulness of improvi- 
sation. “What part of the actor does this train besides 
his quick resourcefulness and reliance on habitual 
mannerisms?’ 

It trains the lively, organic, non-technical part of 
himself. It exercises those parts of him which 
sSystematised rehearsal necessarily neglects. Without 
dialogue to rely upon or production to hide behind, 
the actor is compelled to draw from his own per- 
sonal resources in a way which promotes unique (un- 
stereotyped) emotional results. If actors happen to 
be glib, then improvisation can be said to ‘encourage 
glibness.’ However, if an actor has profound 
emotional wells to draw from, the compulsion of 
improvisation also encourages a purity of feeling 
unknown in play-performance. Pure, because it is un- 
cluttered by conventional assists; pure, too, because 
ait is the raw material of his own personality from 
which, ultimately, the finished product of all per- 
formance must be made. Very often it is what any 
actor discovers in improvisation that feeds and . 
succours him on stage. 

In my opinion, the great danger of improvisation 
and drama training’in general is the lack of finite, 
authoritative analysis. The perceptive criticism of 
one knowing producer is worth a thousand times 
amore than the democratically discussed results of a 
fhundred lesser intellects.—Y ours faithfully, 

CHARLES MAROWITZ 


24 Tregunter Road, SW10 Method Workshop 
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THE EARLY WELSH CHURCH 

Sir,—Having listened recently to the Archbishop of 
Wales's grand review of Welsh church history, I was 
again reminded of the unfortunate inference made, 
quite unintentionally, in the Spectator of November 
22, 1957, that the earliest part of this history, the 
Celtic period, was far from being complementary 
to normal Christian faith and practice. 


The Spectator’s point of view was based on 
material taken from Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils 
and Ecclesiastical Documents, etc. There is no doubt 
that Haddan believed that the British Church sanc- 
tioned Hywel’s Laws, but, as may be gathered from a 
footnote to Appendix D on page 155, he was equally 
of the opinion that the Laws were also sanctioned by 
the Roman Church. So on the evidence of Haddan 
alone there was nothing to justify the view that 
the British Church was, in the matter referred to, 
out of line with Christian practice elsewhere. 


Haddan wrote in 1868, and just as his work super- 
seded the Concilia of Wilkins, so his own work has 
been superseded long ago by the work of other 
scholars. The modern view of the Whitland Council 
of 928 is that it was not ecclesiastical at all and 
that the custom mentioned in the Spectator was not 
a Church Canon but part of an old customary law 
rooted in pagan practice. Gildas would have frowned 
on it, and indeed the conflict between Welsh native 
law and canon law on these matters over many cen- 
turies is one of the most fascinating themes in Welsh 
history before 1282.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. JONES-DAVIES 
Llywel Vicarage, Trecastle, Breconshire, South Wales 


IN HUNGARY 


Sir,—Are Hungarian policewomen really ‘allowed 
to wear both lipstick and hair to shoulder length’? 
(Spectator, March 7, page 291.}—Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD GILLOTT 
Education Office, RAF, Mildenhall, Suffolk 


[Peter Benenson writes: ‘Whether they are 
allowed to wear lipstick, and hair to shoulder length, 
I do not know, but they certainly do. In the front 
row of the court trying a crime passionnel murder 
there were two such pol.cewomen in a fetching sky- 
blue uniform. The plentiful supply.of cosmetics is 
one of the most notable features of present-day 
Budapest.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


SAKIET 


Sir,—In his letter, Dr. Forestier says ‘atrocities have 
been committed exceptionally, by French 
soldiers.’ 

I would draw his attention to the report of the 
French Catholic hierarchy in the ‘Lettre aux com- 
munautés de la Mission de France’ which contains 
the following declaration made by a young service- 
man: 


Volunteers were called for to shoot those who 
had been tortured (that way there were no traces, 
no risk of ‘stories’}—myself, I didn’t like it. You 
know, it’s true: to shoot a man one hundred 
metres away, in battle, wouldn’t worry me, be- 
cause the man would be far away, you wouldn’t 
see so clearly. He’s armed, too, and he can shoot 
back or fight with his bayonet . . . but to shoot 
a man like that, without protection, in cold 
blood—I couldn’t. So I never volunteered and 
became the only one in our section who hadn’t 
shot ‘his’ man. They called me ‘the little girl.’ 
One day the captain called me up and told me, 
‘I don’t like little girls, so get ready, the next 
one is yours.’ A few days later, eight prisoners 
who had been tortured were brought to be shot. 
I was called forward, and told, in front of all 
my mates, “Go on, little girl, it’s yours!’ I went 
up to the man, he looked at me. I still see his 
eyes looking at me ... it disgusted me. ... 
I fired . My mates shot the others. After- 
wards it became less strange, but the first time, 
I tell you, it really did something to me... . 
It may be a clean job; but after all, those men 
are all criminals when you come to think of it. 
If you release them, they would start all over 
again, killing old men, women, children. You 
just can’t let them do that. . . . So really, you're 
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cleaning the country of all the dirt... . .- And 
thea, these people want Communism, don’t you 
see? 

Perhaps Dr.-Forestier would read the report of 
the Commission de Sauvegardeé, appointed to investi- 
gate allegations of torture, or the articles in not only 
l'Express and France-Observateur, but also the 
Catholic periodicals La Croix and Témoignage 
Chrétien. 

I wou'd agree that these are cases of individual, 
and not national, responsibility, But now that these 
abuses, this stain on France’s honour, have been 
exposed: unless the French nation use every means 
in their power to abolish them and to bring the 
culprits to justice, then the matter will become a 
crime, a responsibility, to be borne by the French 
people. 

To compare Algeria with Cyprus is to distort the 
picture—the Ireland of 1920-22, with the behaviour 
of the infamous Black and Tans, would seem a much 
closer comparison, especially as Ireland had, and still 
has, a large community of English origin.—Yours 
faithfully, N. TRAVERS 


Cross Green Cottage, Cockfield, Suffolk 





JOHN BETJEMAN’S SCHOOLDAYS 


Sir,— Betjeman! Name seems familiar. Let me see 
—tighty, ninety years ago? Yes, I’ve placed him. 
A pestiferous little fellow, if ever there was one. 
One thing I remember clearly. Never an essay came 
from Betjeman’s pen but he inveighed against the 
school bell-tower, calling it a ‘puginistic horror’ and 
a ‘preposterous neo-Gothic pimple.’ Do you blame 
me for shouting in exasperation: ‘Betjeman, you're 
showing off!’? And when the offending tower was 
removed (not, I hasten to explain, at Betjeman’s in- 
sistence, but as part of a rebuilding plan) he had 
the effrontery to form a School Preservation Society 
which issued leaflets abusing anyone who dared to 
‘tamper with our esthetic heritage,’ or some such 
phrase. He’s absolutely right in one thing. He was 
a masochist! He wanted me to pull his ears and 
I flatly refused. 

Invite him to tea? No, Sir! He would have in- 
sulted the architecture of my wife’s cakes and then 
called the rest of us barbarians for spoiling the 
fruit cake.—Y ours faithfully, 

“BENJAMIN ATKINS’ 


TELEVISION PLAYS 


Sir,—John Braine rightly takes Granada to task for 
not naming in the TV Times the author of No Haunt 
for a Gentleman. May we promise to be more care- 
ful in future? The original author was, in fact, 
Freddie Allwood. A number of other hands were 
concerned in the final screenplay. 


Mr. Braine liked No Haunt for a Gentleman ‘be- 
cause it was a television play and used some of the 
special resources of the medium.’ It may make our 
offence seem slightly less heinous if we explain that 
it wasn’t a television play at all. It was a six-year-old 
second-feature film. 

Very seriously, Granada considers writers enor- 
mously important—particularly those who are will- 
ing to work for television, which is not by a long 
chalk the same thing as film. Granada has appointed 
a writer (myself) to take charge of all its play pro- 
grammes. And elsewhere in your magazine Granada 
announces a télevision play contest, which we hope 
will bring forward new and talented writers who will 
really use the special resources of the medium.— 
Yours faithfully, PHILIP MACKIE 


Granada TV Network Limited, 
23-24 Warwick Street, W1 


WEBSTER’S WORLD 


Sir,—Strix should not be surprised that Webster’s 
Geographical Dictionary of Names of Places with 
Geographical and Historical Information and Pro- 
nunciations does not identify York as ‘the county 
borough of Yorkshire,’ for there is no such animal. 
The three Ridings do, of course, have their respective 
county towns.—Y ours faithfully, 

MEREDITH WHITTAKER 


Mercury Office, Scarborough 
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Laze your way 
to South and East Africa 


in Sunshine and Luxury 


The joys of a voyage in stimulating sea air, 

as an introduction and conclusion to your trip, 

are lasting and manifold. The rest and relaxation 
ocean travel gives, with freedom of movement, good 
food, entertainment and, if desired, quiet seclusion, 
cannot be found in any other mode of travel. Every 
Thursday afternoon at 4.0., a magnificent Union-Castle 
mailship sails from Southampton on its 

‘fair weather’ voyage to the Cape. 


Reduced First Class ‘Quiet Season’ fares. 

Outwards: March, April, May. 

Homewards: August, September, October. 

You save up to £48 on the single fare or £85 on the return fare. 





QuICcCK TRIPS 


From £220 return by 
RMs ‘Edinburgh Castle’ from Southampton 
12 June. 
rumv ‘Athlone Castle’ from Southampton 
13 November. 
Allowing in both cases up to 
15 days stay in South Africa. 











Chief Passenger Office : Rotherwick House, 
19-21 Old Bond Street, London W1 or Travel Agents. 


UNION-CASTLE 





a holiday 


as you like it / 


Individual 
holidays need individual planning. That’s 
where Cooks come in, or rather, why you 
will do well to come in to Cooks, for they 
are pastmasters in perfecting individual 
holiday and travel arrangements right 
down to the last detail. It’s just a question 
of naming your requirements and letting 
Cooks fulfil them in one go—to your great 
satisfaction. 


go as you please through 


COOKS 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.1, AND BRANCHES 








SPRING-TIME for new clothes 
i 
Sumrie 


... Of course 


There’s character in a 
Sumrie Raglan . . . tailored 
in colourful Scotch 

Cheviot or handwoven 
Irish tweed .. . all wool... 
naturally. Wool tailors 
with unmistakable distinction, 
keeping its elegant cut and 
unruffled good looks 
throughout its long life. 
This coat costs 20 guineas. 


Sumrie clothes are good 
——really good 


THE SUMRIE SHOP 
AT ROBINSON & CLEAYER 
156 REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 (FIRST FLOOR) 
and good shops throughout the country 
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The Anatomy of Appeasement 


T is commonly believed that Neville Chamber- 

lain overthrew ‘appeasement’ as a result of the 
pressure of domestic opinion caused by Hitler’s 
occupation of Prague on March 15, 1939. And 
it is true that the Prime Minister was influenced 
partly by the sudden wave of anger aroused in 
the days following.upon his initial cool reception 
of Hitler’s new move. These articles* make it 
clear, however, that the particular steps he took 
were occasioned by an event of an entirely dif- 
ferent character. On March 16, the Foreign Office 
had been informed by the Rumanian Minister in 
London, M. Tilea, that the Germans had delivered 
an ultimatum during economic negotiations then 
proceeding in. Bucharest. Chamberlain immed- 
ijately dispatched a circular telegram containing 
inquiries as to what other governments would do 
in the event of further ‘aggression’ by Hitler. 
Tilea’s report was categorically denied in Buch- 
arest and was shown later to be unfounded. But 
before awaiting fuller information on this matter, 
Chamberlain then had another idea. On March 19, 
he had personally drafted a plan of his own for 
Four-Power consultation between Britain, France, 






A superb 
press 


‘The Times: 
“A novel more powerful and more fright- 
ening than many that run with blood.’ 


Spectator: 

“An excellent novel, exciting to read as a 
story of action, yet expounding a theme of 
great subtlety and originality.’ 

Daily Telegraph: 

“For sheer narrative power and psycholo- 
gical tension this book can hold its own 
with Kipling.’ 

Manchester Guardian: 

“Outstanding for its compassionate under- 
standing. It moves with hypnotic inevi- 
tability towards its climax.’ 

Julian Symons: 

*His best book.’ 

John Connell: 


“Extremely impressive—strongly dramatic.’ 


for PAUL SCOTT’S novel 


THE MARK OF 
THE WARRIOR 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE : 15s. 


By DESMOND WILLIAMS 


Russia and Poland. The Kremlin countered with a 
proposal for a Six-Power conference which would 
include Rumania and Turkey. The Rumanians 
and the Poles were unwilling to bring the USSR 
into discussions of this sort. And the Russians were 
offended because their proposal was then re- 
jected. 

Meanwhile, Ribbentrop opened negotiations 
with the Poles on March 21 for a settlement of 
the Danzig problem and for the construction of 
a ‘corridor’ across the Corridor. The Poles re- 
jected the German advances and mobilised part 
of their troops. Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, did not inform Britain or France either 
of the negotiations or of the mobilisation. And 
Hitler, who had hitherto considered Poland as an 
ally rather than a foe, now for the first time 
began to contemplate the destruction of his 
eastern neighbour. He believed (wrongly) that the 
Poles would never have risked mobilisation unless 
they had already joined Chamberlain’s peace- 
front. In fact, they had not. However, he had 
not yet decided on war against Poland in that 
year. 

On March 28, the British Government received 
news from a journalist of ‘imminent German 
attack on Poland.’ This news also was later to 
be established as false. In view of absolute 
Polish silence in regard to their mobilisation and 
to the German-Polish discussions which were 
continued later in the week, the Prime Minister 
—again without checking on the evidence— 
offered the Poles a unilateral guarantee against 
a German threat to their independence; and the 
Poles were accorded the right to decide what con- 
stituted such a threat. British policy was thus 
made dependent on the views of Poland. The 
guarantee was announced in the House of Com- 
mons on March 31; and in April of that year 
Hitler decided on war against Poland for the first 
time. 

Chamberlain had not consulted the War Office 
on the military implications of the guarantee (a 
fact not mentioned in this volume, but which was 
revealed by Lord Strang in his memoirs). The 
French General Staff was not consulted by the 
French Government. The Russians were affronted 
by the preferential consideration of the Polish 
view; Chamberlain turned Hitler against Poland 
without initially assuring himself of Russian sup- 
port; and he had lost his own freedom of action. 
The whole episode, therefore, as revealed by the 
documents, displayed extraordinary irresponsi- 
bility and ignorance on the part of the Prime 
Minister, Beck, Hitler, the Foreign Office and the 
intelligence services. 

Chamberlain has usually been accused of being 
too weak, and this weakness, it is suggested, was 
mainly responsible for the German aggression of 
September. The latest evidence would indicate 





* THe Eve or War 1939. Survey of International 
Affairs 1939-46. Edited by Arnold Toynbee and 
Veronica M. Toynbee. (O.U.P., for the R.LLA., 90s.) 


that if Chamberlain was a weak man, it was 
nevertheless the ‘strong line’ into which he was 
forced that was responsible for the particular 
timing chosen by Hitler for the war and for the 
area against which Hitler moved. In addition, 
the intervention of Poland, by excluding the 
Russians, left Moscow with a freedom of 
manceuvre which was later to be exercised with 
surprising effect on August 22. 

The role of the Foreign Office in these develop- 
ments could have been dealt with in a more con- 
crete way. It was certainly extraordinary that it did 
not consider the main implications of the Anglo- 
Polish guarantee before March 31; and there is no 
evidence that it did. The assessment of intelli- 
gence information between March 17 and March 
31 was not only inaccurate, but- was to -prove 
decisively so. And it also looks as if the Foreign 
Office subsequently took the view that Hitler was 
bluffing. 

Understandably the authors have not had 
access to Allied military documents—at least on 
the level of Cabinet consideration. Some of the 
German directives have been used. But conclu- 
sions on the relation of military to foreign policy 
in ‘the West still remain largely speculative. The 
Foreign Office account of the negotiations with 
Soviet Russia adds nothing to what was known 
on the British side, and Russian intentions during 
the summer remain as obscure as they were then. 

The best contribution in this book is written 
by Mr. F. C. Jones. It is an exceptionally able 
treatment, coherent and conclusive, of a sideline 
topic, the Far East. Mr. Toynbee’s introduction is 
fair and thorough, though it includes some 
characteristically strained historical analogies. 
He refers critically to Belgium’s policy in 1937, 
when ‘she found herself confronted by a ruler 
of Germany who was manifestly more criminal- 
minded than any of his predecessors.’ Readers of 
the Survey of International Affairs for the prewar 
years will realise that Mr. Toynbee himself did 
not then regard Hitler as an exceptionally ‘bad’ 
man. The chapters by Veronica Toynbee, 
Catherine Duff and P. E. Baker are useful, if 
occasionally superficial, contributions to separate 
aspects of the main theme. The chapter on the 
USSR is solid, but limited. And the weakest part 
of the volume is that provided by Viscount 
Chilston on British and French rearmament. He 
mentions German efforts in this direction, but 
does not even cite General Thomas’s invaluable 
reports on the subject. 

In conclusion, one is tempted to compare the 
diplomacy of 1939 with that-of the period after 
1945. One striking point emerges. Whatever ‘one 
may feel about ‘brinkmanship’ in the era of 
Dulles, it has hitherto fulfilled its purpose more 
adequately than the diplomacy of Neville Cham- 
berlain or that advised by the Opposition when 
Chamberlain abandoned appeasement after 
March. The Eve of War gives some grounds for 
optimism to those who face the consequences of 
contemporary diplomacy. 
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Matter of Fact 


Byron: A Biography. By Leslie A. Marchand. 
(John Murray, 3 vols., £7 7s.) 


SCRUPULOUS, thorough, and well documented, a 
fine advertisement for American scholarship, 
Professor Marchand’s book may well become the 
standard life of Byron. He has been denied only 
one major direct source of information, the Love- 
lace papers, which discuss the still unsolved prob- 
lem about the failure of Byron’s marriage and 
the significance of Byron’s relationship with his 
half-sister Augusta. But he has, of course, drawn 
on the work of previous biographers who were 
allowed to use this material. And so it seems un- 
likely that his biography, as a comprehensive 
marshalling of the facts, will be superseded. 


Professor Marchand tells the familiar but 
always fascinating story clearly and _ straight- 
forwardly. There is not a dull page in his three 
volumes. This is due, as we might expect, to Byron 
rather than to Professor Marchand. But the 
biographer deserves credit for letting Byron speak 
for himself, in the wonderfully varied and flexible 
but always characteristic style of his letters, his 
journals, and his conversation. That is fortunate, 
since Professor Marchand’s own style is at best 
no more than competent; and his expository com- 
ments, where he offers any, are generally naive or 
superfluous. The following suggests the most, in 
the way of assistance with biographical cruces, 
that he offers; he is dealing with the question of 
Byron’s attitude to the unpleasant rumour: in- 
volving Shelley, Claire Clairmont, and the nurse- 
maid Elise Foggi (p. 921): 

Why did Byron pass this scandalous tale [the 
gossip gleaned by the Hoppners] on to Shelley 
on the first night of his arrival? Was it because 
he could not resist the temptation to see what 
Shelley would say to it, or because he had an 
irresistible impulse to stir up mischief? Or was 
it that, as always when he was with Shelley, he 
was compelled to respect his integrity, and 
thought he owed it to him to reveal the gossip 
that had been spread about him? Perhaps a 
little of all. 

Professor Marchand is not, however, com- 
mitted to the offer of detailed judgment and 
interpretation. His method is to assemble the 
incidents of Byron’s life and leave their appraisal 
to the reader. Byron, as we all know, has been 
seen in many images: as the archetypal Bad Man, 
who appears in Milton’s Satan, in the second Earl 
of Rochester, or in Richardson’s Lovelace; as ‘an 
amiable, ill-used gentleman’; as a rakish patrician 
with the temperament of a Scots Calvinist; as a 
cynic, a sentimentalist, a Regency cad, a homo- 
sexual neurotic, a champion of human freedom, 
and a Fascist. All these shadows of Byron can 
claim substance and reality from Professor Mar- 
chand’s pages. Professor Marchand himself is 
sceptical about each one of them. Nor does he 
ask us to imagine an incredible compound of them 
all. Byron’s character was complex, but so_ is 
everyone’s; the difference between Byron and the 
rest of us is that Byron was more frank about his 
inconsistencies. That is Professor Marchand’s 
position. 

It is reassuring to feel that Byron was simply 
everyman writ large and articulate. But this re- 
assurance. blunts the impact of Byron. The 
important difference between Byron and the rest 
of us is that Byron was a great poet, a great master 
of the English language. Professor Marchand may 
have been well advised not to attempt the 
systematic criticism of the poetry, since he seems 
to have little interest in literature and little feel- 
ing for the period in which. Byron lived. He 
realises, it is true, that Byron’s poetry is itself 
a very important ‘fact-—even for the biographer. 
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But this is the beginning, not the end, of in- 
quiry. And Professor Marchand’s book, to the 
extent to which it is weak as criticism, is bio- 
graphically weak. He is curiously incurious, for so 
industrious a-researcher. Thus, he accepts the 
view that the poem ‘I watched thee when the 
foe . . .. was Byron’s last poem; he appends to 
Hobhouse’s assertion that ‘A note, attached to 
the verses by Lord Byron, states that they were 
addressed to no one in particular’ the comment 
that ‘Internal evidence . . . might indicate that 
the. poem was inspired by Loukas’ (the Greek 
boy whom Byron loved); but he leaves it at that. 
‘Internal evidence’ interests him much too little. 


Professor Marchand successfully communicates 
Byron’s charm and humour as a man, and so (by 
implication) as a poet. What he does not convey 
is Byron’s human force: the greatness of the 
poet, who, in the sonnet ‘To be the father of the 
fatherless, could tell George IV, with authority, 
what it is like to be a king among men. He shows 
us a Byron who may be real, but is not the whole 
Byron, a Byron without his poetry, without his 
strong masculine tenderness. W. W. ROBSON 


The Fortunes of Mankind 


A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. 
Volume IV: The Great Democracies. By 
Winston S. Churchill. (Cassell, 30s.) 

WHATEVER Sir Winston Churchill writes is 
news, and interesting news. No doubt he is 
most successful when describing events known 
from personal experience, but also as a historian 
he scores from possessing a tremendous political 
sense and from being someone who feels per- 
sonally involved in history and who is skilled in 
communicating this sense of involvement. His 
latest volume takes the history of the English- 
speaking peoples from 1815 to an oddly chosen 
climax in the Boer War. Some of it was clearly 
written in the 1930s, some more recently; but 
one can only guess which passages may reflect 
his own war-time experience. 

People like a certain degree of obstinacy and 
presumption in a Minister. They abuse him for 
dictation and arrogance, but they like being 
governed. 

It is sometimes necessary at the summit of 
authority to bear with the intrigues of disloyal 
colleagues, to remain calm when others panic, 
and to withstand misguided popular outcries. 

These quotations about Peel and Lincoln start 

an interesting train of thought. 

This history is not the sort that carries foot- 
notes or a bibliography, but it contains what 
every schoolboy should know, from Sir Rowland 
Hill to suttee and Captain Boycott, and most 
people could learn a great deal from it. The 
acknowledgment made to certain learned his- 
torians for their help is a fair guarantee of 
accuracy. The writing is also infinitely more 
readable than the general run of textbooks. 
Withcut being profound or original, it is 
succinct, lucid and sagacious. Its author has 
always been a master of dramatic narrative, ad- 
mirably grasping the flow of history, even if not 
so much interested in probing its other dimen- 
sions of depth and structure. Parliamentary and 
military matters are the best anvil for his hammer, 
whereas economic and social affairs, although 
inserted for the record, are not always woven in 
with the rest and he never takes any joy in them. 
Science and technology come off badly, and so 
do letters and the arts. Darwin, Dickens, New- 
man and Rockefeller all receive a passing men- 
tion for completeness’ sake, but many of the 
most eminent Victorians have to be left out 
altogether. ; 
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This book will be read above all for its 
author’s incidental views on history and politics. 
For instance, ‘the fortunes of mankind are largely 
the result of the impact upon events of superior 
beings.’. National revolutions are shown’ as 
gallant and usually admirable, social revolutions 
as vicious and bloodthirsty. Colonialism, especi- 
ally British and American colonialism, is a matter 
for pride, though Canning justifiably helped 
South American nationalists to break free from 
Spain when British trade was involved. Over 
domestic politics, however, Sir Winston is sur- 
prisingly cautious and subdued, almost as if he 
were trying hard to offend no one. Here the 
Churchillian brass is muted, and criticisms afe 
more by implication than explicit. Nevertheless, 
he takes good care that the Whig dogs do not 
have the best of it. He castigates ‘old-fashioned 
tories’ and praises ‘enlightened conservatism,’ 
while the new Namierite orthodoxy of playing 
down Whigs versus Tories is summarily rejected 
as ‘not much of a conclusion to come to about 
a great age of Parliamentary debate.’ In trying 
to be fair to Gladstone he nearly falls over back- 
wards, but luckily does not quite succeed. One 
begins to see that a good enemy is needed to 
bring out his best phrases, and on this point the 
earlier volumes afforded him much more 
generous scope. 

Most remarkable of all, a full quarter of. this 
fourth volume is spent on the tactics of the 
American Civil War. Sir Winston Churchill .has 
always been a War Minister by temperament, 
and his taste for soldiering is something which 
the world has. cause to accept with boundless 
gratitude. Admittedly, moreover, military history 
is highly important and the to and fro of battles 
can offer a specialised though macabre sort of 
entertainment. Unintentionally, however, these 
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eighty pages on the war (when there is no room 
to so much as mention Edison or Whitman) give 
the impression that the business of the United 
States was not business but fighting each other. 
Even though in 1863 Southerners knew they were 
beaten, ‘one of the enduring glories of the 
American nation’ was that, rather than yield, they 
accepted the devastation of their land and ‘the 
complete destruction of the whole generation.’ 
Not everyone will accept this judgment. Was Lee 
wrong, then, to have surrendered in 1865? One 
may guess that the English-speaking peoples 
would have made a yet more glorious contribu- 
tion to humanity if heroism had not here been 
taken to the point of foolhardiness. 

DENIS MACK SMITH 


Out of the Wilderness 


From Many Countries. The Collected Stories of 
Sholem Asch. (Macdonald, 16s.) 

The Adventures of Mottel: The Cantor’s Son. By 
Sholom Aleichem. (Abelard-Schuman, 18s.) 

The Old Country. By Sholom Aleichem. (André 
Deutsch, 18s.) 

The King of Flesh and Blood. By Moshe Shamir. 
(East and West Library, 22s. 6d.) 


Wuat exactly are you to make of Jewish popular 
literature? Yiddish, from which the first three 
books are translated, must be one of the most 
widely spoken languages in the world, yet, for all 
that, one which few outsiders have troubled to 
learn. To write in Yiddish—as, for instance, to 
write in Welsh—is to limit your audience quite 
consciously to one race. And the fact that so many 
Jewish writers have preferred to use the language 
of their adopted countries has tended to inflate the 
importance of what serious Yiddish writing 
there is. 


When you are reading Sholem Asch, especially, ~ 


these considerations nag away at you all the time. 
From Many Countries is a commentary on the 
changing fortunes of the Jéws in Central Europe 
in this century: the years of haphazard oppres- 
sion when their lives were:circumscribed but, at 
least within their own: communities, could be 
called their own, and then the period of systematic 
persecution by-the Nazis:_In his early stories 
Sholem Asch conveys in alf critical honesty what 


‘ ghetto life meant: six days’ of hideous poverty 


and hardship made bearable only by the know- 


ledge that the Sabbath would bring a literal fore-.- 


taste of Heaven.He is proud of his people but 
able to get somé-sly fun out of their excessive 
regard for study, their minute obedience to the 
laws. But the pressure of events becomes too 
strong. As the Jews hit even harder times, his 
stories of their heroism take on an inspirational 
quality. It is impossible not to sympathise with 
this; but as with all thoroughly engaged writing, 
these stories do‘ not justify themselves, they have 
to be justified by the circumtstances in which they 
were written. , : 

Sholom Aleichém is a writer more limited in 
his ambitions, but probably wider in his appeal. 
The central chatacter of The Adventures of Mottel 
is a young Jewish boy Of outrageously high 
spirits to whom every calamity is the promise ofa 
fresh adventure: -the death of his father means 
the privilege of being an orphan; the failure 
of one of his brother’s. money-making schemes 
means the exciting start of a new. one; flight to 
America . . . but you can imagine the rest. Before 
the book is finished you may tire of looking at 


“the world from.a child’s point of view, but you 


have to acknowledge the: skill with which it is 
visualised. And you have to give credit to the 
energy and implacable good humour of the writ- 
ing. This was the last thing Sholom Aleichem 
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wrote, and the publishers have produced it hand- 
somely. 

It is obvious from The Old Country that there 
was a lot of Mottel in the writer himself. This 
collection of character stories about Russian 
village life displays the same admiration for 
people’s oddities, the same.undauntable optimism, 
the same insistence upon looking at the bright side 
whatever twist of irony that requires: 

Believe me, there is no place where one can 
weep so freely and with such abandon as in ‘the 
field’ of Kasrilevka. In the synagogue a person 
can weep pretty freely too, but the synagogue 
doesn’t come up to the cemetery. 

its very different way this could also, I suppose, 
be called inspirational writing. 

The King of Flesh and Blood was Alexander 
Yannai, Hasmonzan king of Judza, 103-76 sc; 
and the. author of this reconstruction of his life, 
Moshe Shamir, was born in Upper Galilee in 
1921, fought with the shock troops of the 
Haganah, and is regarded as one of. the most 
important writers to have emerged in the ten-year- 
old State of Israel. The fascination of Yannai’'s 
life for a writer who has been concerned in the 
building of a nation is obvious. It is the story of 
man absorbed in two basic problems of nation- 
alism: the consolidation of his nation’s boun- 
daries, and the amalgamation of the authorities 
of the priesthood and the throne. It is also a 
story of the corruption worked by ambition, 
bloodshed .and suspicion.. Moshe Shamir tells it 
without recourse to the devices often used by 
historical novelists to add ballast. And the excel- 
lent translation from the Hebrew by David 
Patterson has something of the fluency of Robert 
Graves. GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


The New Redskin 


From a Writer’s Notebook. By Van Wyck Brooks, 
(Dent, 21s.) . 


In the course of the century; we’re told, American 
intellectuals have at last made themselves at home 
in America. And so has Van Wyck Brooks. His 
Ordeal of Mark Twain was offered in 1920 as a 
smack at the traditional philistinism of American 
socjety and was received by many young people 
as the prime document of their alienation, their 
passport to the Left Bank. Now at seventy-four 
—to use his own distinction—he has long since 
ceased to be the paleface who regards America 
as a bad attempt to be like Europe, but the red- 
skin reconciled to the American norm and proud 
of the American ideal. 

So at least the story goes. But these aphorisms 
suggest that he is still in two minds. Despite the 
reconciliation he is still exasperated by such things 
as the ‘turtle-talk’ that issues from the nation’s 
radio. The fact remains, of course, that he talks 
turtle pre-eminently himself: he is very American. 
Very American but also somewhat English. This is 
the odd impression left by his kind of obstinacy 
and common sense, his liking for caste and family, 
his acceptance of best-sellers and popular taste, 
and his preference for normal experience and the 
biographical approach. : 

Van Wyck Brooks has been made to look 
foolish in the past by critics more accurate and 
cautious than Aimself, and no doubt he is more 
of a New Redskin than a New Critic. But 
I wouldn’t have thought there was very much 
foolishness here, although there is a little of the 
licénsed crustiness of the old American savant. 
He is a wild old man but a fine and serious one 


2 who says things that are almost enough in their 


way to make the aphorism a respectable form. 
‘This-age of psychology is not an age of interest 
in human nature.’ KARL MILLER 
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ROBIN JENKINS 


THE CHANGELING 


“TI cannot lay too great a stress on this book’s compelling 
power and nobility, its understanding and its integrity.” 

—JOHN CONNELL (Evening News). “Moving and 
unusual.” —Scotsman. 13s. 6d. 


JOSEPH W. MEAGHER 


MISS BANTLING IS MISSING 


A novel of old New York. “Has a life of its own.”— 
J. B. PRIESTLEY (Reynolds News). “A thoroughly 
satisfying novel.” —Birmingham Mail. . 


JAY WILLIAMS 


THE WITCHES 


A horrific novel of sixteenth-century Scotland. “Excellent 
specimen of the historical thriller.”— Times Literary 
Supplement. 15s. 


SHOLEM ASCH 


FROM MANY COUNTRIES 


Collected stories by “an unobtrusive master of the form.” 
—MARTIN SEYMOUR-SMITH (Time & Tide). “A 
notable monument to a very great writer.” — British 
Weekly. 16s. 
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LIFE’S A SHORT SUMMER 
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Cavalier Treatment 


The Stuarts. By Sir Charles Petrie. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 25s.) 2 . 

Tue Royalists were ‘wrong but romantic,’ the 
Roundheads ‘right but repulsive.’ So Messrs. 
Sellar and Yeatman defined the issues of the 
Civil War in their memorable 1066 And All That. 
By their standards. of what every schoolboy 
thought he knew, Sir Charles Petrie’s book was 
already out of date when first published in 1937. 
For Sir Charles thinks the Royalists were right as 
well as romantic, the Roundheads wrong as well 
as very repulsive. He has also written on the 
Jacobite movement, and one cannot help feeling 
that this was a safer subject. It is easier to magnify 
the kingly qualities of men who. never wore the 
crown than of men who made themselves so hated 
that they were deprived of it. Sir Charles is pre- 
pared to admit occasional faults on the Stuart 
side (it is very difficult to romanticise James ]); 
but the cards remain heavily stacked against the 
opponents of the Stuarts. Sir Charles is cavalier 
even in his approach to evidence. 

The issue can be confused by pointing out that 
historians disagree. Then, after a briefly disparag- 
ing reference to what ‘Gardiner and his school 
would have us believe,’ we turn to what ‘Mr. 
Belloc on the other hand writes, as though this 
was of equal or greater importance. The technique 
was described in the seventeenth century as com- 
paring Inigo Jones to a mousetrap-maker. It is 
convenient to dwell on personalities rather than 
principles. ‘That: Charles {I]- was a great gentle- 
man cannot be denied.’ Charles II's laziness ‘was 
an invaluable national asset." Had you heard that 
Judge Jeffreys was rather brutal at the: Bloody 
Assize? The poor man was unfortunately suffer- 
ing from stone at the time; anyway,-he cannot be 
blamed, for a Whig Government hanged, 
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imprisoned and transported rick-burners, 150 
years later. Why did James II allow himself to 
be run out of the country? His nervous system 
must have been affected by ‘the effort to solve 
problems with which his upbringing had not 
fitted him to cope.’ We can dismiss the possibility 
that his subjects did not like him, with the reflec- 
tion that ‘it was a matter of life and death for the 
Whigs to denigrate his memory.’ 

Where principles were at stake, the issues can be 
obscured by irrelevant half-truths. ‘In many Cases 
religion was the excuse rather than the reason for 
the opposition’ to Charles I. Englishmen who 
refused to pay Ship Money were ‘parochially- 
minded,’ failing to see that the country must be 
defended. Did somebody mention unparliamen- 
tary taxation? Sir Charles prefers to say ‘the 
interests of the nation still prevailed over those 
of individuals,’ There is, he thinks, no evidence 
that Charles I’s policy ‘roused the least discontent 
in the country,’ An expression of royalist 


prejudice from a partisan source can always be- 


quoted to reassure us about ‘the views of the 
majority of his fellow countrymen.’ The modern 
parallel is a useful form of innuendo. Oliver 
Cromwell ‘was the precursor of Mussolini, Hitler 
and Lenin.” The New Model Army can be com- 
pared with Hitler’s Brownshirts. ‘Cromwell was 
following what was already the well-worn path 
to dictatorial power; he would in future have his 
own soldiers upon whom he could rely.’ Those 
godly volunteers (whose principles gave their 
generals so much trouble). denied in vain, so far 
as Sir Charles is concerned, that they were ‘a mere 
mercenary army.’ 

The book is-stronger in anecdote than.analysis. 
Charles I’s presumed marital fidelity and Charles 
II's. undoubted, mistresses bulk larger than 
arduous matters. of Church and State. There are 
many long quotations from familiar seventeenth- 
century sources, and from. those historians who 
impressed. .Sir Charles twenty years ago, not all 
of. whom are regarded as authoritative today. 
Ardent -Divine Right royalists who enjoy histori- 
cal gassip and are not too.familiar.with the period 
may find The Stuarts quite interesting. 
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Justice and Co. 

Aspects of ‘Justice. By Sir Carleton Kemp Allen, 

- QC,.(Stevens, 25s.) . 
The Advocate’s Devil.» By. C..P...Harvey, QC. 

(Stevens, 12s. 6d.) 
Sober as'a Judge. By Henry Cecil. (Michael 

Joseph, 13s. 6d.) 
ACADEMIC lawyers have a thin time in England. 
When dead they aré forgottéd and when alive they 
are disregarded, at any rate in the Courts. The 
practical nature of Sir: Carleton: Allen’s earlier 
books has,*however, given him’ a widet audience 
than ‘most; and thé important: part-of his latest 
work is ah assault'tipon the high peaks of jurispru- 
dence,’ starting with’ nothing’ less- than ‘Plato’s 
momentous question ’“What'is Justice?’ followed 
by Variations upon the atisWer to this question in 
relation to’mefcy, law, *expedience! ‘and ‘liberty. 
These topics are thoré in’ point today than ever be- 
fore: ‘first; because” what’ Sit’ Carleton calls’*the 
attempt to confifie law to its mere ‘methanics” has 
tod oftén resulted in ‘the relegation ‘of notions of 
‘justice-in-itself* “to “a sitbsidiary ‘ position. {Not 
that thése° Who ‘exdinifned ’the “question “What 
is’ law?’ necessarily’ had’ thisresult in’ mind; 
their researches“ weré highly relevant’ ‘in’ show: 
ing’ that’ the’ varying ‘dhswefs’ to’ that: question 
derived less from differences of opinion than from 
the differing empirical objects exemplifying the 
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concept ‘law’ which each answer contained.) The 
second reason is the general confusion of justice 


_With benevolence traceable to Bentham, whose 


outlook is here demonstrated in his reply to the 
proposition that ‘justice is the end of govern- 
ment’: “Why not happiness? What ‘happiness is, 
every man knows, because what pleasure is, ‘every 


-man knows, and what pain is, every man knows, 


But what justice is—this is what on every occasion 
is the subject-matter of dispute.’ As Sir Carleton 
points out, there was never a more monstrous 
assumption in all philosophy than the state: 
ment “What happiness is, every man knows.’ ‘The 
unfortunate fact remains that ‘thé tendency of 
much legislation in our timé, and of much 
sociological thinking, is to* ask first, is this 
expedient? and second, is it just?—if indeed the 
second question is asked at 4fi.” 

The muzziness of current English pronounce- 
ments on the subject of justice—not absolutely 
absent from this book—is no doubt due todeeply 
divided views on what are ultimately theological 
questions. Meanwhile, one of the ablest and best- 
known judges, Lord Denning, has gone so far, or 
low, as to define justice as ‘what the right-minded 
members of the community—those who have the 
right spirit within them—believe to be fair.’ If 
the public accepts this, what need is there of 
academic lawyers? 

There is no muzziness about Mr. Harvey's salty 
little book: He sets out not quite to debunk 
English law and lawyers, but to see them by day- 
light. Advocacy, he suggests (and he himself is 
a-practising QC), might be defined as ‘the art 
of misleading an audience without actually telling 
lies,’ a point he illustrates in a series of vivid 
jabs—a style which readers of his earlier treatise 
on ‘The Present State of the Divorce Market’ will 
recognise with appreciation. He scores most 
forcibly with his’ examples of the well-known 
advocate’s pitfall of the ‘one quéstién too many’ 
in cross-examination, a question which simultan- 
eously wrecks the cross-e€xaminer’s case and 
reveals the truth, thus posing a nasty ethical 
problem to which the advocate has only one solu- 
tion: Don’t ask the question. With the common 
law Mr. Harvey is equally realistic; he unearths 
some fantastic guff from Pollock about ‘Our lady 
the Common. Law’ who, as he observes, never 
existed outside Polléck’s imagination: ‘in fact 
the law was made by the lawyers.’’A fair measure 
of, lunacy they have achieved at times, too, as 
for instance in the 1948 case which ‘ushered in a 
halcyon era during which landlords found them- 
selves able to recover possession of rent-restricted 
houses by serving notice to quit on the President of 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division.’ 
This is no book for the prospective litigant, and 
Lord Monckton’s rather pained foreword 
expresses some. distrust of Mr. Harvey's tactics; 
it, is, true that he is inclined to underrate’ judges’ 
and even juries’ ability to. know ‘when ‘they are 
bejng got at by forensic tricks, and also perhaps 
to. overrate the scorn with which lawyers are 
regarded by the public, such scorn being nowa- 
days more, usually reserved for politicians. But, 
if his .book, is a trifle cheap, it is also cheap at 
the price... 

Mr..Hénry Cecil's latest i is louder but not, alas, 
funnier. With Sober as a Judge we are back again 
with Messrs,. Thursby and Blagrove. Mr. Cecil's 
fancy, however, has grown wilder while his weak- 
ness for sermonising has_not,diminished; the result 
is;a prim mixture of A. P, Herbert-and-water. The 
prospect of further adventures with Lord Justice 
Thursby, to .be followed by Lord, Lord Chief 
Justice,-,and.. perhaps finally. Lord Chancellor 
Thursby,.is a solemn one. Mr. Cecil should take a 
stiff dose of C. P. Harvey. before proceeding. , 


ROBERT LINDLEY 
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Alpha and Omega 


How the World Began: The Volcano God, Part 3. By Philip Freund. (Secker and Warburg, 


21s.) 


The Centenarians: A Fable. By Gilbert Phelps. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
Forty Years On. By Doreen Wallace. (Collins, 13s. 6d.) 

The Malefactor. By Humphrey Slater. (Wingate, 12s. 6d.) 

A Cage for Lovers. By Dawn Powell. (W. H. Allen, 12s. 6d.) 

The Scales of Love. By Peter de Polnay. (W. H. Allen, 12s. 6d.) 

The Children on the Shore. By Julia Birley. (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) 


How the World Began is the third volume of 
Philip Freund’s impressive and maddening con- 
versation piece, The Volcano God. Against the 
background of the Blitz, a series of hysterically 
articulate intellectuals discourse to a quiet and 
agnostic central character on the mythical origins 
of the world, the supposed scientific origins of the 
world, the inception of life and its evolution, and, 
for an heroic chapter of 200 pages, the moral state 
of mankind and the validity and value of re- 
vealed religion. Every now and again they all 
knock off, but in a couple of pages they're at it 
again, and the premisses, deductions, syntheses, 
and illustrations come pouring past like a Derby 
field. Finally Clement, the central figure who is 
largely on the receiving end, goes off to fight a 
fire in the City, where he has a kind of fit— 
presumably induced by chronic mental indiges- 
tion. 

The trouble is this. The conversations and 
arguments are clever, speedy and flexible, by no 
means superficial, and very readable for thirty 
pages at a time. But it seems as though the same 
person is talking throughout the entire book, and 
that it is only by courtesy, as it were, or in order 
to break up the page, that an occasional remark is 
made between a different set of inverted commas. 
For a novel in the Peacockian vein to please, one 
requires diversity not only in the subject but also 
in the style of talk: there may be a fruity cynic, 
a batty vegetarian poet, a hedge priest and what 
you will, but a varied manner of discourse we 
must have. True, Mr. Freund’s people differ to 
the extent that one is an anthropologist, another 
a biologist and so on; but as they all talk in 
precisely the same fashion, with the same tricks 
of diction and the same methods of controversy, 
the total effect is of a party of axe-grinders all 
grinding away like one-oh, admittedly at different 
types of axe, but with an identical and excruciat- 
ing squeal. 

We have two examples this week. of the 
Apocalyptic Novel—what happens when the 
Bomb goes off. In Gilbert Phelps’s talented but 
uneven book The Centenarians We are shown a 
party of wise old men, all preserved to a great old 
age by scientific method and their own sheer 
brutal selfishness, who are conveyed to a moun- 
tain stronghold by international agreement so that 
they may survive the passage of the Four Horse- 
men and preserve the Arts and Sciences of man- 
kind. Mr. Phelps takes a basically hopeful view 
of this singular arrangement, and the old men, 
despite shiftless intervals spent playing whist, get 
a good deal down on paper and canvas—until the 
last Man and Woman appear, a deserter and his 
fancy piece who went on the run before everyone 
else was killed. The arrival of this promising 
couple throws the old men into fits of excitement; 
and a healthy educational routine is devised to fit 
Adam and Eve for propagating a new world. But 
Adam and Eve have come from an old world of 
bubble-gum and juke-boxes. They find the cul- 
tural atmosphere oppressive, the interest of the 
old men obscene—as in part it certainly is. All this 
is good entertainment with a sharp moral tang, 
but I fancy Mr. Phelps became rather uneasy, at 

this stage, about how to arrange his final Moral 
and indeed what this Moral was to be. In the event 
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Adam and Eve, starved of Luckies, throw them- 
selves over a precipice and leave the old men still 
adding to the store of Wisdom, which will be 
unearthed, one assumes, by a New Race af the 
appointed time. Ars longa, vita brevis, I take it; 
there are sillier conclusions than that. 

Doreen Wallace is more down to earth. She 
wants to know what would actually happen to 
you and me, both immediately and in the long 
run, if H-bombs fell on England. Her answers, 
given by her hero who tours this country forty 
years after the explosions, are speculative and 
rather fascinating. Well-disciplined agricultural 
communities, for example, survive and prosper, 
though only after immense labour and reversion 
to almost pre-historical methods. The universities 
hold high the torch of Knowledge, supported 
without payment by a peasantry properly respect- 
ful of learning. But had we belonged, like cultured 
readers of the weeklies, to the urban bourgeoisie, 
we should have escaped in our cars, run out of 
petrol in the Welsh hills, failed to develop the 
natural resources because of our fecklessness and 
ignorance of country pursuits, and finally started 
eating each other. 

Short but rather sweet: The Malefactor, re- 
vised by Humphrey Slater before his death, is a 
neatly told soldier's tale of generosity, courage 
and ingratitude. Mr. Slater was himself a soldier 
of resource, and he writes about active soldiering 
with a kind of stammering realism which at first 
seems merely clumsy but does in fact convey that 
paradox of action—the feeling of personal 
inadequacy which is yet combined with extreme 
clarity of immediate purpose. In A Cage for 
Lovers a possessive old maid blights the develop- 
ment of her young female companion. Skilful; 
but the young woman is so bloody she could be fed 
to a dragon for all you are likely to care. Peter de 
Polnay is back with a novel about Paris, as slick 
as ever and ten times as self-consciously Parisian. 
Finally, Julia Birley’s first novel is much too long 
but very promising. She is at her best when she 
can bring herself to be nasty about people, and 
since she is writing about provincial dons and 
their wives this should not have been difficult. But 
Miss Birley is as ample in charity as in length; she 
must slash at both. 
SIMON RAVEN 





ARTHUR Dosss (1689-1765) was Surveyor- 
General of Ireland and Governor of South Caro- 
lina; but his fame rests—or should rest—on his 
claim to be considered one of the grandparents of 
Free Trade; his proposals to stimulate commerce 
between Britain and Ireland foreshadowed the 
theories of Adam Smith. He was also one of the 
first advocates of a policy of full employment. 
A workmanlike biography by Desmond Clarke 
(Arthur Dobbs, The Bodley Head, 25s.) now 
shows why his name has been forgotten, in spite 
of his merits. He had neither the background to 
become dominant in the Walpolean Establish- 
ment in his own right nor the inclination to fight 
it and impose himself. through opposition. The 
result was that his engaging personality and un- 
doubted energy achieved only minor distinction : 
a waste of what might have been a remarkable 
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GRANADA TV. 


£,3000 prize 
TELEVISION 


PLAY CONTEST 
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Granada believes — 
that there are talented short- 
story writers and novelists in this 
country who could and should 
be writing plays for television, 
but who are deterred by their lack 
of knowledge of TV’s special 
problems and. techniques. 


Granada also believes — 
that there are frustrated play- 
wrights who could and should find 
their platform — and their 
audience — on television. 


Granada wants to find — 
these writers, and invites them 
to submit three complete stories 
for TV plays — or, if they wish, 
three complete TV plays. 


Granada offers — 
a prize of £3000 for the best 
entry, and will also buy — and 
produce — any other entries that 
it considers worthy. 





Write for entry forms 
to your literary agent, or :-— 


TELEVISION PLAY CONTEST 


15 Golden Square, London Ws 
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The Mormon Story 


Kingdom of the Saints. By Ray B. West, Jr. 
(Jonathan Cape, 30s.) 
The Mormons. By Thomas F. O’Dea. (C.U.P., 
37s. 6d.) 
Mr. West's history of the Mormons gives a full 
account of the rise of this remarkable religion 
from the position of a persecuted sect in the 
American East and Middle West to that of a 
prosperous and respectable group, particularly 
strong in Utah and the Far West. Mormonism 
started in 1830, when the founder, a Vermonter 
named Joseph Smith, claimed to have been the 
witness of a series of miraculous revelations from 
the angel Moroni. Smith also claimed that he had 
been told by the angel where to find a book of gold 
plates, engraved in ‘reformed Egyptian,’ which he 
translated into the Book of Mormon (nanied from 
the angel’s father) and which provided the whole 
doctrinal and social basis of the new church. 

The first settlement of the Mormons was in 
Ohio, and from there they moved first to Missouri, 
then to Illinois. By the very nature of their funda- 
mentalism they antagonised all other non-Mor- 
mons {‘gentiles’ to Mormons), and after a series 
of incidents involving violence and loss of life 
Joseph Smith was murdered in Nauvoo, Illinois, 
in 1844. He was succeeded as leader by Brigham 
Young, who took the decision to move west to the 
Rockies. This was the great event in Mormon his- 
tory; they became an important part of the move- 
ment west of the American frontier, with the first 
pioneers establishing themselves in Utah in 1847. 
Apart from this, Mormon missionaries had been 
sent to Europe—as early as 1841 Brigham Young 
had organised mass meetings in England, includ- 
ing one attended by 6,000 people in Manchester. 
At first, life in Salt Lake City was difficult, but the 
settlers were saved by the California gold rush, 
for all the ‘forty-niners’ who came to the Mormon 
city sold their equipment at low prices, so great 
was their hurry to get on to the West Coast. 

After the Utah settlement the central conflict 
in Mormon history was with the Federal Govern- 
ment over the practice of polygamy. Mr. West 
gives a lucid account of the whole complicated 
issue and points out that the Mormons started 
to adopt polygamy as early as 1842-43 in the Illin- 
ois days. But it was not until the middle 1850s that 
it became a national issue. President Buchanan 
sent units of the United States Army to Utah in 
the winter of 1857-58, but after protracted negotia- 
tions with Brigham Young no decisive action was 
taken and the troops were pulled back to the East 
at the beginning of the Civil War. It was not until 
Congress took a strong line in the 1880s that the 
Mormon leaders realised that they would lose the 
issue to the Government, and when the Supreme 
Court confirmed anti-polygamy legislation in 1890 
Wilford Woodruff, tiie Mormon leader, issued a 
document advising submission to the law. But as 
Mr. West states: ‘Officially, the Mormon Church 
continues to affirm the principle of polygamy, but 
its leaders explain that the persecution of the 
1880s indicated that the world is not yet ready 
for so enlightened a practice—that polygamy is 
another example that God’s law is too heavy a 
burden for man in his present state of imperfec- 
tion.” 

Since the end of the polygamy issue the social 
and political development of Utah has come to 
resemble more and more the rest of the United 
States. Mr. O’Dea’s rather laborious book con- 
tains some interesting facts on the modern econo- 
mic development of Utah and a detailed account 
of the development-of Mormon theology. The 
present-day Mormon Church of over a million 
adherents, he decides, is a ‘vital institution.’ 


DAVID REES 
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A Doctor’s Journal 





The Phantom Baby 


EOPLE believe what they want to believe, and 
Pi the emotional ‘charge’ behind the urge to 
believe is strong enough it can, through the 
agency of the central nervous system and the 
endocrine glands, bring about changes in the body 
which confirm the belief. Recently there was 
reported in the medical press the case of a woman 
of twenty-eight who came up to hospital, saying 
that she was expecting a baby and had had 
labour pains for the last hour. These pains were 
now quite strong and definite and came about 
every three minutes. At first glance she passed 
for a pregnant woman, and while she was being 
got ready for examination efforts were made to 
find her a maternity bed. She was found to be 
very obese, but when she came to be examined 
by the obstetrician there was no baby and, indeed, 
no sign of pregnancy at all. Only after she had 
been told very firmly that she was not: preg- 
nant, let alone in labour, did the pains stop. She 
then admitted that she had been married for two 
years and desperately wanted a child, but had 
been unlucky in not conceiving. She welcomed 
the suggestion that she could have some help from 
a fertility clinic and promised to attend. With 
that, saying that she now felt quite well, she got 
up and left the hospital. 

This curious and interesting state of spurious 
pregnancy has often been written up in the medi- 
cal journals of the world. Many cases of it have 
occurred in America and rather fewer in this 
country. The phantom pregnancy can mimic a 
real one very closely, even to the extent of de- 
ceiving an unprepared observer. It is seldom that 
a false ‘labour’ is actually witnessed. More 
usually the woman has some of the signs of preg- 
nancy, but when she comes near to term and can 
be convinced that no baby is there the signs 
pass away. One such case was described in a 
paper from a London hospital two years ago. 
The patient was quite sure that she had an eight- 
months’ pregnancy. She felt sick in the mornings 
and had some of the physical changes which 
would be expected in a pregnancy. Two bio- 
chemical tests were carried out and each was 
negative. The patient was shown the results, but 
she commented, ‘I question these tests. They may 
be wrong. I think it’s a pregnancy.’ She felt some 
sensations in the abdomen which she described 
as ‘like a mouse.’ What was especially striking 
in this case was that there were measurable 
changes in the function of the endocrine glands 
such as would accompany a real pregnancy. In 
other words, the woman’s intense desire for a 
child had produced not merely the sensations of 
pregnancy, but an objective physical sign—an 
alteration in endocrine balance. 

And yet—is it so striking? A distinguished 
American physician who had been sceptical about 
mental influences in disease once saw little 
blisters being produced under the skin by 
hypnosis, and after that his outlook underwent a 
change. If the mind can do this to the skin, which 
we can see (he said), what can it do to the internal 
organs that we can’t see? That was perhaps ten 
years ago. Now we know that there is scarcely 
any organ or system of the body whose function 
cannot be influenced or modified, in one direction 
or another, by signals from the brain when the 
individual is under stress. The striking thing is, 
rather, that the presence of these signals is often 
overlooked. The patient may not know what is 
happening inside him; the doctor doesn’t twig; 


it may be left to Gran to put two and two 


together. 


The anonymous physician now writing in the 
Sunday Times on ‘The Way to Health’ has taken 
the concept of adaptation as the axis of his 
thoughts: how we adapt to growing up, to being 
a parent, to growing old—here lies the key to 
good health. I liked his comment on the fallacy 
of looking for ‘a cause’ for illness. This nineteenth- 
century notion is still very much with us; it is 
implicit in a good deal of medical writing. In 
the biological sense, all illness is a disorder of 
adaptation. The patient gets a sore throat; a swab 
is taken and streptococci are found on the swab. 
Are these germs a sufficient ‘cause’ for the sore 
throat? Of course not. Why did he get an infec- 
tion of the throat just then? The appearance of 
an infection is never accidental; no biological event 
is accidental. The other side of the coin is the 
patient’s resistance to invasion by germs—if this 
falls, through fatigue, disillusion or defeat, the 
invaders may move in. 

In his third article the author says, ‘I have no 
doubt that heavy cigarette smoking is an im- 
portant factor in the production of cancer of the 
lung, and the remedy is obvious.” Of course— 
give up smoking. But the heavy smoker doesn’t 
give up easily. If he merely throws away his 
cigarettes and makes no other change in his ‘in- 
ternal economy,’ one of two things is likely to 
happen: either he goes into a depression or he 
takes to eating sweets, puts on weight and is 
shortly the victim of another stress disorder— 
obesity. Smoking and sweet-eating are two of the 
many self-administered remedies for depression, 
but the catch is that both of them have untoward 
side-effects. 

MILES HOWARD 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 145. E. A. WIRTANEN (Finland) 
BLACK (6 men) 


two moves: solution next 

Solution to last week’s problem by Stocchi: 
. Kt-B 5;2QQ 4. 

" Kt-B 2; 2Q x KtP. 

. Kt-B 6: 2Q x QP. 


s for a problem showing a duel 
id one black piece—in this case 
five different Q mates against 
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Grim Fairy Tales 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 420 
Report by Blossom 


Competitors were asked to provide an extract from any well-known children’s fairy tale 


as it might be adjusted for adult reading. 


SoMEWHERE in the world there must be a psychia- 
trist who would provide a professional report on 
the competition that might be a lot more dreary 
but of far greater scientific value than my own 
meanderings. I know that I said *. . . adjusted 
for adult reading,’ and that should be that, but 
even: so I have been drawn to a certain morbid 
speculation as to how you arrived at your entries. 
Are these the sort of books that you have read? 
Js this the sort of literature that you would like 
to read? Perhaps this is the stuff that you would 
like to write! I give up. For instance, Red Riding 
Hood has twenty-seven adventures in bed and any 
one of them would bring a blush of shame to the 
comparatively innocent cheeks of a certain Miss 
Blandish; she (Miss R. R. Hood of course) carries 
everything from gin to radio-active eggs in her 
basket; she spies and counter-spies; apart from 
this she is quite a respectable lass. Adrienne 
Gascoigne has a printable entry which might have 
won a prize if there had been just a little more 
emphasis on the original subject. In this group, a 
guinea and a half goes to Henrietta for her effort 
the like of which can be found between the covers 
of any one of a dozen publications on the station 
bookstall : 

He had spoken gently enough, he thought, but 
as he watched through half-closed eyes he could 
see that she was trembling, and might well drop 
the basket. 

It was very quiet in the forest 

The hood of her red cloak had fallen back to 
reveal black tendrils of hair quivering over the 
soft curve of her cheek, and a tremulous pulse in 
her throat. She could not be more than sixteen, 
and had the untouched quality of early woman- 
hood that he found so desirable. The widely 
glistening eyes, the arching nostrils and the parted 
lips all blatantly displayed the eager, frightened 
curiosity of adolescence. The breast rose and fell 
rapidly. 

He stepped from the shadow of the trees. 

The readers of this sort of thing are numbered 
in millions. 

Cinderella underwent a startling transformation 
from the child that I used to know; she has been 
cast as a slut with a command of expletives that 
rocked me. Vera Telfer’s entry was the nearest to 
a prize in the Cinderella series. 

I begin to think that certain fairy stories must 
have regional affinities. The story of the twelve 
dancing princesses was repeated several times by 
competitors in Surrey. This was so pronounced 
that I begin to wonder if one competitor with a 
fixed idea has called upon all his friends and 


neighbours for the use of their names and 
addresses. However far 1 am from the truth, the 
next guinea and a half is going to Gloria Prince 
for a workmanlike science fiction job : 


THE TWELVE DANCING PRINCESSES 

“You mean you actually followed The Twelve 
down into the Sublunar Caverns?’ burst out 
Kroom incredulously. ‘But how, man? For cen- 
turies our people have been trying. Always the 
Medusa Rays have solidified them.’ 

Vlosk smiled thinly, and with a deft movement 
flung off his loose-fitting garments. His whole 
body was wound closely with thousands upon 
thousands of coils of shining crystoplast filitube. 
Even his hands, down to the very fingertips, now 
that the gauntlets had been shed, were seen to 
be so covered. Raising them he drew a flexible 
solenoid up over his face, so that not a square 
millimetre of naked flesh remained exposed. ‘A 
swallowed ioniser generates the local flux-warp, 
he explained, ‘and this focuses the 10-million 
Kilosol beam from Z90. The hardening vibra- 
tions melt around me like . 

‘But The Twelve, man?” interrupted Kroom 
impatiently. ‘Is it Mutants or Humanoids they 
meet?’ 

Snow White, the Three Bears, the Water Babies, 
Old Mother Hubbard, Dr. Doolittle. the Ugly 
Duckling and many others all had their followers. 
Of course by this time 1 am in something of a 
daze; how can a fairy story be defined? Anyway, 
that’s my worry and it should not detract from the 
entertainment which some of the following odds 
and ends may provide. B. P. Hatton’s Ugly 
Duckling: 

Gentle air blows round the duckheads 
bringing dungsmell. Wiggletail. Waddlebum. 
Over in corner 2 broods fight over eelhead. Scat- 
ter prestissimo. Cat swallows mealhead. 
Kerwaak. Aqua non pura. Bills gobble scum- 
Ws « 

P. W. R. Foot’s Snow White: 

She looked at her watch. Surely there was time 
to croak the bitch ten times over and be back 
again. ... 


Miss M. Chisholm’s story : 
. . . Seventeen strong they halted. Bend knee! 
Arch instep! Advance toe! Suggestive sway in 
slow motion... teetotum.. . carousel... 
ao a eyeballs . ._. burnished ballet of 
teeth . . . cosmetics like spice ... blown up 
tresses . . . swatches of shining silk. 


George Hurren’s (it had to come) Tom Thumb: 


So the next day they told the wizard their 
sorrow, and he explained AID to them. 
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A guinea and a half goes to each of the fol- 
lowing: J. A. Lindon because his story, which can 
only be told in French, reminds me of my own 
youthful struggles with Les Trois Ours, and E. R. 


Pearce—his little animals slip so nicely into 
character. 
La BELLE aU Bois DoRMANT 
La jeune fille poussa un profond soupir, 


regarda autour d'elle avec étonnement, puis ses 
yeux se fixérent sur le Prince. D'un élan qui 
paraissait irréfléchi, elle le tira ardemment a elle 
et lembrassa a pleine bouche. 

Il tressaillit tellement excité par le parfum de 
cette petite poupée soignée, quil se changea 
subitement en un male primitif. Ses yeux 
devinrent rouges, ses joues enflammées. D'une 
rudesse inctoyable, il lui arracha ses vétements 
et se mit a@ promener ses mains sur la belle chair 
nue qui se tordait sous ses caresses. Cette maniére 
d'agir fut loin de déplaire a la Princess, qui, elle- 
méme, sé trouvait dans un état d'excitation 
extraordinaire. . . . (Passage condamné par le 
Tribunal Correctionnel) .. . ils se separérent 
doublement contents—T'es un rude lapin, ta 
sais, protesta-t-elle, toute haletante. 

Le Prince éclata de rire grossiérement. 

J. A. LINDON 


THe WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


‘Dig that smart talk ya’ ha’?’ said Bud Badger. 
“You want that place of yours back don’t yu’ hu’?” 
ie — the Toad quietened down the 

a 

‘Ot course I do,’ said the Toad. ‘I wouldn't be 
paying someone like you if I didn’t want it done, 
thoroughly . . .” he added significantly. 

‘| want that weasel to get my money's worth.” 

‘Perhaps,’ said Dr..von Rat, glistening through 
his glasses, ‘perhaps I can help. In Vienna 
once... 

_ The Mole roused himself from his chair, direct- 
ine his sagging bulk towards the sinister von 
at. 

‘Not "ere you won't,’ 
limits even with weasels.” 

‘Thank you, Herr Doktor,’ Toad toyed with his 
cigarette holder, ‘I think the Badger will make 
him squeak.’ 


he murmured, ‘there’s 


E.R. PEARCE 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by Herbert B. Grimsditch 


In view of the conditions obtaining in the places 
named, the usual six-guinea prize is offered for 
the best contemporary rewrite of the famous 
ballad: 

I'll sing thee songs of Araby 
And tales of fair Cashmere . 


(or, as the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations has 
it, ‘wild Cashmere’). Lyrics should fit the music. 
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Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
423, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by April 1. 
Results on April 11. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 984 


ACROSS 
1 Press on for a noble carriage (8). 


5 Confesses to having proper even- 
ing meal (4, 2). 


scholarship (8). 


25 What, no obstacles in the competi- 
tion for accommodation! (4-4 
26 Do yearnings change these seniors ? 
Apparently not (6). 

9 Ribbon monopoly suffers dimuni- 27 Paper on the boat 





Solution on April 4 


15 Of the snake that got away? (8) 

16 Tory mien is an outrage! (8) 

18 me art exemplified in this hero? 
¢ 


19 ‘And —— to the listening earth fj 


displays Repeats the story of her birth’ 


tion (8). 

10 Lag: in a confused way; result, a 
minor affliction (6). 

12 They vide covers at Bow 
Street 

13 He’s all for the sheer fun of it (7). 

14 Bazaar helpers obviously have 
their orders (5-7). 

17 Constance is getting into trim:(12). 

22 He’s recognisable in the best art 
in Etaly (7). 
Borage seems to denote the 
disappearance of a craze (7). 

4 a in the crowds on the elevators. 
(6). 


a its! erltwat 0 copy of Cinaiuatn Denntiet Centers 


a book token for one guinea will be awarded to 


Opened on Aprif 1. ‘Addreas solutions 


solutions: Cressword 984, 9 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


DOWN 

1 Turns a somersault (6). 

2 Gland could be in evidence on the 
mountain (6). 

3 ‘The —— of a quiet eye’ (Words- 
worth) (7). 

4 The Keystone State (12). 

6 Bird-dog, apparently (7). 

7 Poetic mal-de-mer? (3, 5) 

8 Orbs from the North, do we hear? 


(Addison) (7). 

20 Perlmutter’s alkali (6). 

21 Please don’t disturb—or, rather, 
do! (6) 


SOLUTION OF 982 
ACROSS.—1 Mallow. 4 Crumpets. 10 
Ambient. 11 Plaster, 12 Salamander. 
13 Orts, 15 Flannel. 17 Shallow. 19_Surfeit. 
21 Saddest. 23 Cask. 24 Cross-bench, 27 
Bristol. -28 Calibre. 29 Chimneys. 30 
Creels. 

DOWN.—1 Meat-safes. 





2 Lobelia. 3 
Overmantel. Represses, 6 Mead. 7 
Eatheal. 8 Sores. 9 Stun, 14 Mandibular. 





iss Beachy ‘ 3? 
6 a> yr. ah: pole 16 Laterally. 18 Watch-keys. 20 Rossini. [74 
x 22 Ennoble. 23 Cubic. 25 Sack. 26 Eton. 
Dictionary and bend ine PRIZE 
saalininalidis taibnee coment o Mr. W. J. Reynoips, 121 Whyteleafe 


Gower St., Condon, WOR, 





Road, Caterham, Surrey, and Mr. ANDREW 
Metvite, House Q’ 


Brunta, Gordon, 
Berwic! a 


2 7 


21 
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LINGGI PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF VISITS TO ESTATES 
SIR JOHN HAY ON THE RUBBER OUTLOOK 


Tue 62nd annual general meeting of Linggi Planta- 
tions, Limited wilf be held on March 27 at 19, 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from the statement by 
the chairman, Sir John Hay, which has been cir- 
culated to Stockholders: 


VISIT TO MALAYA 


I am writing this on my way home from Malaya 
when the impressions of that visit are clear in my 
mind. I welcomed the opportunity of once more 
discussing and settling with those in the East, who 
are responsible for the administration and manage- 
ment of our estates, many matters affecting the con- 
duct of the Company’s operations in Malaya. In the 
course of my inspection I noted with pleasure the 
advanced stage reached in the elimination of all old 
seedling rubber and its substitution with modern 
stock. I saw Mantin Estate in the process of trans- 
mutation from rubber to tea, and was able to give 
a timely decision in respect of our Sembrong Estate 
in Johore. This property was our original essay in 
planting with what was then regarded as high yield- 
ing modern stock. It has served us well but is now 
becoming obsolete and is due for gradual replanting. 
In this instance we intend to resort to mechanical 
aid in the initial stages of felling and clearing and 
we hope by the acquisition of some adjoining land 
to increase the estate to a more economic unit. 

These visits of mine which have extended over a 
long period of years are valuable not only because 
they provide an opportunity for renewing one’s 
acquaintance with our estates but, perhaps more im- 
portantly, they furnish the occasion for meetings with 


our officers in the East and for discussing with them, 
to agreed conclusions, recurring problems. Close and 
mutual understanding so established, produces a 
harmony between East and West which might well 
be otherwise lacking and is an important ingredient 
in the efficient and successful conduct of the Com- 
pany’s operations. 


LABOUR 


Technical progress on our estates is well matched 
by social advancement in the treatment of our 
workers. Better housing with extended amenities, 
medical services with maternity benefits, educa- 
tional and recreational facilities and provisions for 
retirement, constitute valuable supplementaries to 
cash earnings. Work on a rubber estate under modern 
conditions contrasts favourably with other occupa- 
tions where employment is precarious and earnings 
are by comparison meagre, with few or no social 
benefits. Although there may be in certain operations 
an extended resort to mechanization, the main re- 
liance continues to be on manual aid. Consequently, 
labour is still the main item in cost, and wages must 
be related to the industry’s ability to pay, which is 
determined by the price of rubber. Natural rubber 
no longer enjoys a monopoly. It must, if it is to 
survive as a progressive industry offering constant 
employment, compete successfully with the syn- 
thetic product which has already received too much 
encouragement to extended production. There may, 
nevertheless, be some scope for higher earnings on 
the basis of greater output per unit of labour. One 
of the significant improvements in rubber produc- 
tion has been the continuing increase in output per 


acre, due primarily to replanting with better sto 
This has not yet been matched by tappers’ returns 
Here is a field for investigation which may resyjt 
in findings beneficial both to labour and employer, 


RUBBER OUTLOOK 


It has become customary for me to include ip 
this annual statement, a statistical forecast of rubber 
production and consumption for the year. This has 
however, been already provided by others and since 
I agree with their general conclusions I do not pro. 
pose to recapitulate except to repeat that the ¢. 
pectation is that again natural rubber production 
and consumption should be approximately jp 
balance; the underlying assumption being that by the 
latter half of the year there will be some recovery 
from the present trade recession. But what is sub- 
mitted as a statistical exercise is largely in the nature 
of a guess. The Communist countries assume an in- 
creasing importance as consumers of rubber but we 
have no advance information of their probable re. 
quirements and are left to make such assessment a; 
we can. Moreover, on this occasion the biggest pro- 
ducing country is now in a state of sad turmoil and 
there must be considerable doubt as to whether In- 
donesian exports will approximate to normal pro- 
ductive capacity. 

In this very brief statistical examination, there 
is one item in last year’s rubber trading which, | 
feel, calls for special mention. The United King. 
dom’s imports of synthetic rubber amounted to 
58,000 tons, less than half of which came from 
Canada and the rest from the U.S.A. This involved 
an expenditure of approximately 36,000,000 U.S. and 
Canadian dollars. As an important contributor to 
the dollar pool, Malaya is not disposed to regard 
with favour this depletion of scarce currency in 
favour of the purchase of a competing product at 
a time when natural rubber is in adequate supply. 

Now that the U.K. has reached the stage of pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber in considerable quantities 
and the price of natural is at a competitive level, it 
would seem that the excuse for a continued dissips- 
tion of dollar reserves no longer exists. 
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Then you should know about the C. D. Indicator—the complete 
family planner. There are only a few certain days in each month 
when it is possible for a woman to conceive a child and the 

C. D. Indicator shows accurately and reliably in advance which 
days these are. Now every woman can choose, and control by 
entirely natural methods, when Her baby shall be born. Equally useful 
for those who wish to conceive and for those who must postpone 
pregnancy, the C. D. Indicator is 

approved by highest medical 


For further free information 

write confidence (0. 

C. D. Indicator Advisory 

Bureau, Department S.P.5 

109 New Bond St., London, 
Wl. 
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HOW NOT TO INVEST FOR PROFIT 


By NICHOLAS 


Because the ‘bear’ market in our 
industrial equity shares has now 
lasted for nearly two and three- 
quarter years (measured from July, 
1955) there is an increasing tendency on the part 
of financial writefs to suggest that the turn up- 
wards is getting very near. It is somewhat rashly 
assumed by those who study charts that business 
trends are still cyclical, that the postwar cycles 
are milder and shorter (about five years) than the 
prewar, and that as far as securities are concerned 
the downward legs are always shorter in duration 
than the upward. In the 1930s that remarkable 
operator Major L. L. B. Angas, of whom I have 
many pleasant and curious personal memories, 
published books on /nvestment and Investment 
for Appreciation in which he tried to forecast 
movements in security prices and devise a tech- 
nique for trading in shares for profit. It was all 
based on an understanding of the trade and money 
cycles. There was a lot of sound common sense in 
these oddly written works and I would specially 
endorse today the wisdom of his four maxims: 
(1) At certain stages of the business cycle it is 
best to hold cash only. (2) At others high-grade 
bonds are safe and common (equity) stocks 
dangerous. (3) At others stocks are safe and long- 
term bonds are dangerous. (4) Permanent invest- 
ment is the reverse of wisdom in a changing world. 
How very apt is the fourth maxim in the chaotic 
world of today! 
* + * 

The trade cycles which Major Angas was in- 
vestigating more than twenty years ago had a 
duration of eight to ten years. The charts of the 
security cycles based on Moody’s industrial share 
index followed the same pattern but the down- 
ward phases were certainly shorter than the up- 
ward. Since the war I can find no recognisable 
cycle on the business charts, but since the Con- 
servative Government restored the working of the 
monetary mechanism in 1951 Iam sure that Major 
Angas would repeat the maxims he based on the 
old monetary cycle. Unfortunately, there has not 
been a long enough experience of this regime to 
establish definite cyclical rules (Major Angas went 
back 130 years for his lore). To speak of five-year 
cycles for the postwar world is quite unscientific 
and I cannot therefore attach any significance to 
the popular notion that after a decline of two and 
three-quarter years the turn upwards is near at 
hand. It may be—but not by virtue of this 
financial hocus-pocus. 


* * * 


Other aspects of financial folk-lore have 
recently been put to some statistical test by Pro- 
fessor Sargent of Birmingham University. He 
assumes that the long-term speculative investor 
—defined by Parkinson in his Ordinary Shares as 
one who contemplates holding his securities for 
longer than a trade cycle—is concerned with 
capital appreciation rather than with income and 
he examines the prevailing lore in the prognostica- 
tion of capital gain. He has the greatest fun in 
tearing most of it to pieces. It is commonly held 
that the shares with a low dividend yield are the 
best for capital appreciation, being associated in 
the investor’s mind with the idea of ‘growth, and 
that the shares with a high dividend yield will. 
appreciate less, being usually held for income. 
Professor Florence in an examination of 304.com- 
panies over the period 1936 to 1951 has shown 
that this is statistically untrue. ‘So far from high 
capital gains being associated with low dividend 
gain the very reverse seems to be true.’ He found 


DAVENPORT 


that gain by dividend and gain by capital apprecia- 
tion are not independent but highly correlated. 
(Most investors would say that this is a truism.) 
His inquiry did not prove that shares with the 
initially higher earnings appreciated more over 
the period than shares with the initially lower 
earnings. There was stronger evidence that the 
higher-earning shares gained more in dividend 
over the years. The Professor agrees—who 
wouldn't?—that the more highly geared com- 
panies gain more in capital value and dividends 
during inflation than the lower-geared, but are 
more risky, and concludes that investment lore 
puts too much stress on company earnings and the 
‘plough-back’ and too little on the dividend 
actually declared and the relative stability of 
dividend policy. With tongue in cheek, no doubt, 
he claims that the investor’s success depends more 
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than is supposed on dividend policy rather than 
on the earning capacity of the company. 
am : t 


Major Angas, | imagine, would be chuckling 
over some of these quips, but would be aghast at 
the Professor's rashness in basing his conclusions 
on a single period, and that 1936 to 1951. The 
Professor claims that no fifteen-year period since 
1900 has been normal and that 1936 to 1951 is 
as good as any. But it starts at the height of 
a boom and it covers the greatest of world wars 
and the subsequent introduction into this country 
of Socialism, five majo: industries being national- 
ised and a virtual dividend limitation being im- 
posed on the domestic equity share. I submit that 
you can draw no safe investment conclusions from 
this shemozzle. | advise the investor, whether he 
is seeking income or capital appreciation, to get 
Major Angas’s more sophisticated and subtle 
books out of the library and not waste time on 
Professor Florence’s somewhat naive examination 
of old-fashioned financial folk-lore. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE opening of the week in Throg- 
morton Street was depressing in the 
extreme. The wage disputes upset 
the gilt-edged market and _ the 
worsening trade news from America caused a set- 
back in oil shares and industrials generally. The 
index of American industrial production is now 
down If per cent. from its 1957 peak, while the 
production of motor-cars, household appliances 
and other durable goods was 16 per cent. below 
the level of a year ago. INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
is cutting its nickel production by 10 per cent. 
(which will also reduce its copper output) and the 
shares have fallen 74 points to 140. At home 
BRADFORD DYERS reported a 30 per cent. decline 
in net profits and cut the dividend from 10 per 
cent. to 6 per cent. The company has assets 
sequestered in Egypt with bank deposits frozen 
there of over £1 million. At 14s. 3d. the shares 
now yield nearly 84 per cent. The only cheerful 
news was the raising of the J. LYONs dividend to 
25 per cent., or 284 per cent. on the scrip issue, 
after many dismal years of fixation at 22} per cent. 
Wednesday, however, saw a recovery in markets 
which extended all round, mainly because Wall 
Street had behaved better than was expected. 


* * * 






FX 


The result of the FBI questionnaire sent to 750 
companies did not help British industrial equity 
shares. Over half said that profit margins had 
fallen and would fall further this year. And 45 
per cent. reported that new orders had declined— 
the most severely in the building group. This and 
the textile group were doing worse than the aver- 
age, while food, drink and tobacco were doing 
better. The majority report fewer workers 
employed and shorter hours worked. In the light 
of this dismal survey ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES did well to dispatch 124 per cent. 
more goods (a total of £150 million) from its 
factories last year. Orders on hand at the end of 
the year—so the full report reveals—were 154 
per cent. up at £180 million. The group has been 
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spending £10 million a year on new factories and 
equipment and this has caused a rise of £6 million 
in bank borrowings. As £4 million of notes fall 
due next year it seems that AEI will soon have to 
come to the overburdened market for new money. 
The shares fell this week to under 50s. to yield 
6 per cent. on the 15 per cent. dividend 
+ + * 


Sir George Nelson, the able chairman of 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC, is to be congratulated on the 
excellent record of his company revealed in the 
annuaL report. In his statement to shareholders he 
said that there was no serious diminution in his 
incoming export orders which now account for 
one-third of the turnover. The order book for 
the group at the end of the year was £70 million 
up or 28 per cent. at over £250 million. These 
included important orders in aviation and electrical 
traction and the nuclear power station. By im- 
provement in design and production methods and 
by a larger volume of business they had counter- 
acted rising wages and actually raised slightly the 
margin of profit on turnover, but he warned share- 
holders that competition in overseas markets had 
become very fierce and that if the American reces- 
sion were to deepen and extend beyond this year 
(whiehehe thought unlikely) there would be cause 
for anxiety. At 49s. 9d. to yield 5.6 per cent. 
English Electric shares are as good an industrial 
investment as the market can offer, but are not 
exactly cheap. 

* ~ * 

Growth stocks have taken a back seat in the 
investment world because no one can see even 
twelve months ahead. There. was a time some 
years ago when the offer of 5 per cent. yield on 
FORD MOTOR would have started an investment 
scramble. But not today, even though the com- 
pany has just reported a rise in group sales of 
21 per cent., in trading income of over 100 per 
cent., in net income of 93 per cent. Profits now 
exceed the boom year 1954 and the profit margins 
have risen slightly to nearly 12 per cent. The divi- 
dend was increased from 7} per cent. to 9 per cent. 
and is covered six times over by earnings. At 35s. 
to yield 5.1 per cent. the shares would be attrac- 
tive if the North American market outlook were 
not so uncertain. Americans have been switching 
their buying from the monster cars to the smaller 
British models, but there is obviously a limit to 
this transition if the American national income 
goes on declining. 
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THE MESSINA (Transvaal) DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


EFFECT OF FALL IN COPPER PRICES 


CONFIDENCE IN LONG-TERM PROSPECTS UNCHANGED 


COMMANDER H. F. P. GRENFELL’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


Tue eighth Annual General Meeting of Stockholders 
of The Messina (Transyaal) Development Company, 
Limited, was held on March 19 in Johannesburg, 
COMMANDER H. F. P. GRENFELL, D.S.,C. R.N. (Ret’d.), 
presiding. 

In the course of his address to the meeting the 
Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—In the 
course of the year the price of copper fell from £295 
to £195 per ton and since then there has been a further 
substantial drop. On 13th February it was quoted 
at £160 10s. which is the lowest level since 1950. 

Had these prices persisted for any length of time 
few companies would have been able to make much 
more than a nominal profit in relation to the capital 
employed, while high cost producers might have 
suffered substantial losses. 

I am glad to be able to reassure you today by 
telling you that our costs are such that we have been 
able to continue operating at a profit—moderate 
though this may be. 

This can be largely attributed to the various 
measures designed to improve operating efficiency 
which we have introduced during the past ten years. 
They have involved considerable capital expenditure 
but our position today proves beyond doubt the 
correctness of our policy. 

It is an interesting fact that the present recession in 
copper prices has occurred at a time when world con- 
sumption of copper outside the United States of 
America has reached an all time record figure. It is 
true that world production has also risen but on 
analysis it seems likely that if consumption had not 
fallen off in the United States the overall figures of 
consumption and production throughout the world 
would probably have been roughly in balance. 

Copper still remains one of the essential metals and 
it would surely be unrealistic to assume that the 
present situation in the United States will be a per- 
manent feature of the world’s economy. 

All this leads me to the view that the long-term 
prospects for copper and therefore of your Company 
are unchanged and in spite of our present difficulties 
I look forward to the future with confidence. 


OPERATIONS AT MESSINA AND UMKONDO 


During the year operations at Messina proceeded 
normally, the average tonnage of ore produced 
monthly being 76,300 as compared with an average 
of just over 70,000 tons for the previous twelve 
months while operating costs fell by 6d. to 36s. 6d. 
per ton of ore produced. You will see from the details 
in the summary of the General Manager’s Report that 
a lower grade of ore was treated which had the effect 
of increasing the cost of refined copper to £130 per 
long ton. 

At the end of the year the ore reserves showed little 
change in spite of the fact that the tonnage hoisted 
again showed an increase over the previous year. 

At Umkondo on the other hand we have thought 
it wise, in view of the fall in copper prices, tempor- 
arily to reclassify the ore reserves into two categories, 
“Proved and Probable” and “Possible.” All ore which 
cannot at present be mined profitably but which 
under more normal conditions would be payable, has 
been classed as “Possible” and excluded from this 
year’s total which, as a result, shows a fall as com- 
pared with last year. 

At Messina both the concentrator and smelting 
plants operated very satisfactorily over the year. A 
considerable improvement in results was obtained in 


the mill by the introduction of electronic control 
equipment while, as forecast last year, the smelter 
had a record year and produced 14,723 tons of copper 
which is the highest figure we have ever achieved. 


INTERESTS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Turning now to our interests in Southern Rhodesia, 
I must first bring to your notice the substantial de- 
crease in operating costs of just over 10s. per ton of 
ore produced at Umkondo. 

At Alaska we continued exploration on the surface 
by geophysical, geochemical and other methods and, 
so far, results obtained confirm the opinion I ex- 
pressed last year that this property will prove to be a 
profitable asset. 

At Sanyati further diamond drilling has indicated 
that our estimation of ore reserves can be increased 
to a total of just over 15 million tons containing 
1.4% copper, 1.35% lead and 2.85% zinc. 


EXCELLENT PROGRESS AT MANGULA 


I move now to Mangula where I am glad to report 
that excellent progress was made during the year on 
the surface construction and underground production 
programme. So much so that we began railing con- 
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centrates for shipment and subsequent treatment at 
refineries in Europe at the beginning of October last 
year. Since then—apart from teething troubles which 
are always to be expected with new equipment—the 
Mine has settled down well on a production basis. 

The principal points of interest are as follows: 

First, the increased ore reserves in the Molly section 
which in round figures now total over 25,000,000 short 
tons estimated to contain nearly 350,000 tons of 
copper; second, as I have already mentioned, the fact 
that we are already receiving revenue from the sale 
of our concentrates; and third, that we expect to 
complete the installation of additional units in the 
mill and flotation plants by the first quarter of 1959 
when output will be roughly doubled and operating 
costs substantially reduced. 

I am sure you will be glad to hear that even at our 
present rate of production and at the current level of 
prices, revenue receivable from the sale of concen- 
trates is sufficient to meet operating expenses. 

I have made a number of visits to Mangula during 


' the past twelve months and on each occasion I was 


greatly impressed by the keenness evident in all sec- 
tions. The community is a particularly happy one, the 
organisation is efficient and I am confident that under 
the able and energetic leadership of Mr. Wilson, the 
Resident Manager, and his senior Staff, Mangula will 
develop into a most successful Mine. 

The issued capital of the Company is now 
£4,500,000 and the 5s. stock units are quoted on the 
Rhodesian, London and Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
changes. Following the Offer for Sale your Company’s 
holding is now approximately 80% of the issued capi- 
tal and I have no doubt that once the price of copper 
recovers the stock units will prove to be a profitable 
investment. 

The Directors’ Report and Balance Sheet and 
Accounts for the year ended 30th September, 1957, 
were adopted. 

The retiring Director, Mr. P. U. Rissik, was re- 
elected and the remuneration of the Auditors for the 
past year’s audit was fixed. 

There being no further business the Chairman de- 
clared the meeting at an end. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR, BUT IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK UNCERTAIN 


Tue Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of The Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation was -held 
on March 14 at the Head Office in Hong Kong. 

Mr. C. Blaker, M.C., E.D., the Chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: The profit for 
the year amounts to $21,035,543, which is an increase 
of $400,000 over last year’s figure. It is proposed that 
a sum of $4,000,000 should again be written off Bank 
Premises and, after allowing for this transfer and the 
interim dividend of £2 per share, the directors recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of £1 12s. 6d. 
per share, leaving a balance of just over $2,000,000 
to be carried forward. 

On the whole we can look back on a satisfactory 
year but as shareholders will see from the printed 
Statement, economic conditions in many eastern 
territories have been unfavourable and the immediate 
outlook can only be regarded as uncertain, 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following ‘is an extract from the Chairman’s 
printed statement: The economic picture has been 
somewhat mixed and it is not clear whether in 1958 
the danger most to bé guarded against is rising costs 
or falling production; whether in fact the inflationary 
tendencies that have been so much a feature of the 
postwar era are still growing or whether a period of 
deflation is about to set in. Whatever. the future may 
hold the present situation, with the increasing cost of 
manufactured goods and a considerable drop in com- 
modity prices, has pressed héavily on the balance of 
payments of the eastern countries in which we 


operate and this must inevitably slow up their 
progress, 

The political situation in the Far East shows little 
outward change. Many outstanding problems still 
remain unsolved but while it would be unwise to be 
complacent at a state of affairs with so many explo- 
sive possibilities, the fact that local disturbances have 
not spread gives ground for satisfaction. 

Deterioration in the terms of trade, which has re- 
sulted in a general fall in the foreign exchange re- 
serves of most countries in the area, is the most dis- 
turbing economic feature, It is unfortunate that this 
state of affairs should have occurred at a time when 
most of the various development programmes require 
outside capital, the demand for which throughout 
the world is so active. Actually considerable amounts 
of capital have been granted to the area during 
the past year through such media as the International 
Bank, various United States agencies and the 
Colombo Plan, but there are signs that these supplies 
are not unlimited. It would therefore seem to be 
necessary to attract to a greater extent the flow of 
private capital but Asian countries should not forget 
that there is already considerable competition from 
other areas for what is available. , 

Foreign capital has in the past done much to assist 
the industrialisation of many countries and continues 
today to increase the productivity of those that are 
most advanced. It is now being more generally 
realised that foreign investment is not necessarily 
tarred with the colonial brush but recent events in 
Indonesia have shown the disrupting effects that 
extreme nationalism can have on a nation’s economy. 
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THE SPECTATOR, MARCH 21, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





BBC requires Assistany News Editor, Scotland. 
Duties include supervision of preparation of 
News stories for, and production of, Television 
and Sound News bulletins and News Topicaiity 
programmes within the scope of News Depart- 
ment. The work demands abi'ity to assess a 
visual story, to write factual material for use 
with. film sequences and to b icf cameramen. 
Professional reporting and sub-cditorial experi- 
ence, knowledge of sport and wide knowledge 
of Sco:land and Scottish affairs essential. Holder 
of vost will not act as deouty to News Editor 
and must, therefore, be conathe. of taking full edi- 
torial and administrative responsib' for News 
Department when necessary. Salary, a 
sibly higher if qualifications excevtionad), rising 
by seven annual pe to. £1 -930 } pa. max. 
lf no fully ified . intial 
appointments may be at a lower grade. 

for application forms (cnclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference G.554 *Spr.") should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Chinese Proqramme Organiser 
(British subject) in Far Eastzrn Service. Duties 
involve superv: ‘sion of British and oe 
gramme staff, and producti 

grammes for broadcas’ing in Kuoyo hy fod 
tonese, inclading preparation in English of news 
bulletins, talks and other programmes for trans- 
lation into Keoyo and Cantonese. Essential 
qualifications : editorial ability, administrative ex- 
perience, knowledge of and interest in world 
affairs in general and affairs of Far East and 
China in particular, experience in working with 
Chinese nationals and/or Overseas Chinese. De- 
sirable quelifications: knowledge of written 
Chinese, residence or travel in China and among 
Overseas Chinese communities, broadcasting and 
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THE EDITOR of a london Educational Journal 
requir 








will shortly © a s€eretary-assistamt. The 
work is interesting and d @s a hi dard 
of ac and intelligence. Please write giving 
details of age, . Salary 





Appligations are. 


‘will eventually be pensionable on the 
‘shment. Selected candidates would 
be im Trindad 
and in any of the territories forming the Federa- 
tion. Free passages provided on first anpointment 
and termination for officer and family up to five 
persons in all. Leave at the rate of 45 days a 
year, Leave passages up to three edult passages 
after tour of two-and-a-half years. Accommoda- 
imately 5 per cent. of cost 
oa 

The Economist will work under the direction of 
the Senior Economist, Economic Planning Divi- 
sion. He will be required to assist in a pro- 
gramme of collating data and economic 
assessment of the Federal Area in order that 
studies cam be completed on which cconomic 

plann'ng can be formulated. 
ee a required are an Honours or 


Research Degree in Economics and at least two 
years’ experience in a the field of applied economics, 
i.e., in econontic mg organisa or de- 


Plann‘ 
re a ae 
comparable experience clsewhere economic 
research investigation, in particular of ficid 


surveys of a practical nature. 
Applications, giving age and en of 


names of two personal referees, should be — 
mitted before Sth April, 1958, to the Federal 








writing experience. good academic back 
Salary £1,255 (possibly hgher if qualifications 
exceptional), rising by seven annual increments 
te £1,735 p.a. max. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quotinz 
— G.558 ‘Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
ents Officer, Broadcast ng House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


e \ST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE EDUCATION 
E. APPOINTMENT OF PROFES- 
SIONAL ASSISTANT, a are invited 
from men and women with good Honours Degree 
and teaching experience for the post of PRO- 
FESSIONAL ASSISTANT which has 
vacant on the promotion of the cxisting Assistant. 
The person apported will need to have a keen 
interest in educational administration and de- 
velopment. Administrative experience is desirable 
but not essential. Im the first imstance the 
Assistant will be concerned mainly with secondary 
education. The salary will be within the rangc 
£1,180-£1.380 together with appropriate car and 
subsistence allowances. Applications (no forms 
issued), giving full details of qualifications and 
experience, with the names and 
addresses of 
within 14 days of the appearance of this ad- 


vertisement, 
Vv. CLARK, 
Chief Education Officer. 
County Hall. 
Beverley. 
17th March, 1958. 





MAN about 20 required as Assistant to 
Office Manager of small Fleet Street Com- 
pany selling advertisement space in groups 
of provincial newspapers. Some typing 
necded, and a little shorthand useful, but 
main qualification is an intelligent intcrest. 
You are not expected to be a salesman.— 
Write fully to Box 1852. 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & £.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 
6644. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Appii- 
cations are invited for the post ef LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Salary on a 
seale £900 to £1,650 per annum with membcr- 
ship of F.S.S.U.. and Children's Allowance 


the University, Manchester 13. 
further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (University of 
London). Applications are invited for an Assistant 
Lectureship in Social Anthropology. Salary. scale 
£700 x £50—£850 per annum, plus £60 
Allowance with 





due consideration will be givem to age and 
experience. Applications, with the 

three referees, should be received not later than 
16 April, 1958, by the Secretary. School 
of Economics <- Bey Science, 

Street, London, W-C.2, from whom 
ticulars may be 


further par- 


*“Wh'tehall,” 29 Maraval Road. Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, The West Indies, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. Candidates 
who have already submitted applications for 
this appointment need not re-apply. 

One copy of apolication to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, Great Sm:th Strect, S.W.1, 
quoting BCD/123/500/02. 


W.R.P.D.. BOARD, IBADAN, NIGERIA 
SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 

The Western Region Production Develop- 
ment Board has vacancies in its accounting 
organisation for a Senior Accountant, 

Candidates for this post should possess a 
recognised qualification, and 
should have had at least five years’ experi- 
ence in a professional office since qualifying. 
including work on reorganisation, intro- 
duction of a new accounting system and 
budgetary control, It is essential that candi- 

have 








dates knowledge of 
costing and cost : 2 ing 
salary. — excluding Inducement 


Allowance, 


Inducement Allowance is £300. 

2. The terms of service include partly 
furnished accommodation at 8 I1/3rd 
per cent. of the basic salary; free medical 
service, outfit allowance, free passage for 
wife and also free passages one cach way 





full pay at the rate - five days per month 
on overseas service, Normal length of tour 
18-24 months. 

3. Applications, in duplicate, soaether 
with details of age, experience and 
fication, and the names of three personal 


(SP.1), 
lopmen' 


Board, 
London, W.1, to reach him sot later than 
31st March, 1958. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


COMMANDER BOAKS, ee Candidate 
elected Office and “Minister” Road Safety, secks 
complememary employment where this single- 
ness of purpose acceptable.—Write 31 Palace 
Road, ‘Suestiem, London, S.W.2. 

living luxurious flat, — with 


commercial experience, offer 
woest sepeeea— Wits Box 1797 with Sonsien 











LADY, aged 41. Bi-lingual 





LADY (apetienced, highest references) desires 
post as elderly lady 
or gentleman.—W rite Bax 1853. 











EWHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 

















HEAL’S 1958 DESIGNS. An exhibition of new 
designs showing the latest trends in furnishing. 
Write for -—HEAL’S, 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1. MUSeum 1666. 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.4. Violin recital by Dn. Xavier Turull, on 
28th ‘March, at 6 p.m. . 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 

XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS. Deity 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. ey vit 
LEICESTER GALLER Leicester Square. 
New pictures by ALAN REYNOLDS. Water- 
CHENG-WU FEI. 10-5.30. Sat. 


HH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, .W.1. 
Paintings by LUGIAN FREUD. Drawings by 
MARCEL FRISHMAN. 25th March until 12th 
April. Daity 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 


PIERRE MONTAL, 14 South Molton St. Paint- 
ings from Israci by S. Russota. First show in 
England. Atso watcr colours by M. Blond. 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. NORMAN ADAMS: Paintings and 
Water Colours. AUSTIN WRIGHT : Sculpture 
and Drawings. 

SALZBURG UNIVERSITY WEEKS, August 
3-17. An annual international forum of Catholic 
thought. This year's ur ‘THE WORLD 





ORDER.’ Lectures in German wth simultaneous 
mto English and French. Write for 
free amg to Institute of European Studies, 
Newer Markt 2, Vienna [., Austria. 


Lectures and 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. 





Demonstratio2s, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. $351. 

ST. GEORGE'S BLOOMSBURY WAY. — 
“CHRIST OUR PASSOVER.’ A Course of 


Christ‘an Instruction for Five Sunday afternoons 
at 5.30 (March 23rd-April 20th) by the Revd. 
Gordon Phillips and the Revd. Paul Gibson. 
Music by an Singers. Conductor: Barry 
ose. from 6 Gower Street, W.C.I. 
WADDINGTON GALLERIES. Later works. 
Jack B. Yeats. Daily 9.30-6. Saturdays 9.30-1.— 
2 Cork Street, W.1. 





a ART GALLERY. Robert 

pec’ive 1940-58. Open 27th 
Moreh. Weckdays, 11-6; Sundays. 2-6: closed 
Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 





CONCERTS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. (Director of 
Mas‘c: William Glock. Secretary : John Amis) 
10th Anniversary, August 2-30, Dartington Hall, 
Devon. Festival-Holiday-School. Artists and 
Teachers include : Aaron Copland, Pete: Pears. 
Julian Bream, George Maicolm. Manoug 
Parikian, Osian Ellis, Norman Dei Mar, Michel 
St. a Berlin Octet, Carmirelli String 





Quartet, Pro Musica Antiqua (Director : Safford 
Cape), Ambrosian Singers ( Director: Denis 
Stevens) and Morely Singers (Director: Denis 


Stevens) and Morley College Symphony Orchestra 


(Director: Lawrence Leonard). 3d. stamp for 
iMustrated prospectus to S.S. of M., 16 Eccleston 
Square, $.W.1. 


YOULL NEVER FORGET the international 
Music Festival, Prague, May llth to June 2nd. 
Symphony and Chamber Music, Opera and 
Baltet, Organ and Choral—played in_ historic 
Prague by renowned performers and directors. 
Details from ‘your Travel Agent or from 
Cuechosiovak Travel Bureau, Cedok (London) 
Ltd., 45 Oxford St., London, W.1 


THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30, “21. 22, 23 (Moms.). 78, 29 
Mar. CYRANO DE BERGERAC. “a 1s Mar. 
CAN 5111 (CAN 3475 before 6), Canonbury 
N.L. 











RESTAURANTS 


JEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
winon Read, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis Show- 
rooms). English & Continental cuisine. Wime & 
Beer Licence. Personal attention of Proprictors. 








PERSONAL 


ALUMINIUM “LADDERS, super quality, direct 
from gS Save £££s. Send today.— Baldwin's 
Ladders, Risca, ! . Mon. 











on B.B:C. Tetevision. 
write to Enurex Co., 119 
wil. 





BURGESS.—Persons knowing the whereabouts 
of Burgess Anchovy Paste will benefit fully from 
further invest-galions. 





CANCER PATIENT (8338). Poor woman (66). 
has worked hard all her life, and is now totally 


also 

is expensive. Please help us two care for 
her, Jewelisry weicomed.—National Socicty for 
Cancer Relic (Appcal G.7), 47 Victotia Street, 
S.W.1. 





72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 
FOOTBALL. Statistica! methou 























BED-WETTING can be stopped by wonderful’ 
as discussed 


anemic, and needs a special dict 
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HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders. Sun. to Thurs. SPEC. 3901. 


FT IS GENERALLY QUICKER and often deter 
to pay for private treatment in illness, Members 
of B.U.P.A. have most of the cost of private 
wards, surgigal and consulting fees and other 
charges paid for them. Subscriptions are mod<st 
and dependants are included.— Write for litera- 
ture (if aged under 65) to Br'tish United Provi- 
dent Association. EL/7, Provident House, Essex 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


KEEP A GOOD CELLAR, and you enjoy the 
esteem of your friends. Keep a supply of El Cid 
Amontillado, and you enjoy a good sherry and 
collect move friends ! 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call! 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


MASTER TAILOR offers hand-made suits built 

your own style. From 25 gens. CYRIL 
GRIMES LTD., 39 Maddox Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 3619. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free Booklet and 
detaits of casy payments. David Black 

115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tcl: GER. 
2531), 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG. 6993). 
Branches at Liverpool. Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc 
ROME APARTMENT, four rooms, all conveni- 
ences, for exchange London flat, Sept. /Oct. this 
year, for six months.—Box 1838. 


QUAKERISM. Information respecting the Fa'th 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on aplication to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Commitee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


SMOKING. New Curz. Druless. Revealing. 
Wainlt_y Course, Taggart Avenuc, Livernool 
FHE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE. 38 
King’s Road. S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 

THE SHEIK WHO SHRIEKED ‘Raynet's 
Mango Chutney is delicious was quite right, 
you know—from al! g00d grocers 


GARDENING 


BURN PEAT BLOCKS. Luxurious warmth. 
Bright lasting fires. Saves coal. Granulated Peat, 
Mo-vgan, Peat Merchant, Downend, Bristol. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of Londo.) 
Session 1958-59 begins Monday, 29h Szptem- 

ber. 1958. Applications ate invited from (i) part- 
time students wishing to follow evening courses 
for Internal Degrees in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science: (ii. tu:!-time and pari-time students 
wiching to read for Higher Degrees by ihesis or 
jo follow courses icading to M.A. and M.Sc.. 

Mathematics, M.Sc., Crystallography, and the 
Academic Post-graduate Diriomas ‘n Psychology 
and Numerical Analysis. Anplications for ad- 
mission should be made before Ist June. Pam- 
phict and form of application may be oba‘ned 
from the Registrar, Brkbeck College, Malet 
Street, W.C.1. 

CAN YOU DRAW? Why not take a Home 
Study cou-se in ana‘omy, fashion design, lay- 
out, poster and iilustrat.on with the FAMOUS 
ARTISTS SCHOOLS? We will help you to a 
well paid snare-time occuration in Commer- 
cial Art. Write tor FREE talen: test and c pinion 
of your ab'lity to Famous Artists Schools, 43 
Westrort, Godalming, Surrey. 


COMMON ENTRANCE. Boys 
coached in ideal conditions. — Headmaster, 
B oomham, Guestling. near Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Exami tations 

Universi'y, Law, Accountancy, Costing. Secre- 
taria!, Civil Service, Management Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Educat’on, etc. Many 
(non-cxam.) Courses in business subjects.— Write 
for free prossectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro. 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street. E.C 4. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C, Est. 1887, prepares student; by post for 
General Certificate of Education (ior Enirance, 
Facul.y requirements. or Direct Entry to Degrce), 
External Dearees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.). 
LL.B., etc.), and Disiomas. Also for G. C.E. (all 
other Bodics), Law, Teachers’ Diplomas. H gbly 
qualified Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus from 
Regstrar, University Corresxondence College, 
7% Burlington House, Cambridge. 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, Worth Park, 
Crawley, Sussex. Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. 8-18 years (Est. 1871). Full Grammar 
Schoo! Course to University Entrance Standard. 
Large piaying field:, swimming bath, gymnasium. 
to Headmitress, Miss 
Mi i, M.A, (Can.ab). 

OXFOR? AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 Si. G ics. Comprehensive Training. 
Pros vectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (ail 
cxamining Boards). London Univ. B.A.. B.Sc.. 

B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociolo.y, LL.B., B.D., Dearces 
and Distomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A.. LL.D.. 

Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall. 
Oxford (Est. 1899). 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, soccially for wni- 
Ve) sity and older studens: six-month 
and ‘intensive t4-weck cour es.--Write Organis- 
ing Secretary DAVIES’S. 2 Aduison . Road, 
W.14 PARK 8392. 


carefully 





Particulars of 
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ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE, The 132nd Session opens on 
October 10, 1958. St. David's College is a resi- 
dential university college granting the B.A. 
degree under Royal Charters, providing Honours 
Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient History 
and Literature, Modern History, Welsh, 
English, Mathematics and Philosophy;. and an 
integrated General Pass Degree Course. The 
attached Burgess Theological Hall is open to 
all graduates Special facilities are provided 
for overseas students. Inclusive fees ate about 
£190 per annum, and a limited number of places 
are still available for the 1958-1959 Session. 
For entrance regulations apply to the Principal. 


ST. GODRIC’s SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students. Next Secretarial Course com- 
mence April 15, 1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. are 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


LITERARY 


YOU'VE always meant to write. Don’t let the 
time slip by. The LSJ, founded under the 
patronage of the Press, has coached individually 
by post for nearly 40 years with an unmatched 
record of successes. New edition of “Writing 
for the Press’ free from : ; 

PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 

London School of Journalism, 

19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO. 8250 


FICTION AND NON-FICTION. “MSS. re? 
without charge, Usual terms for Revision 
necessary) and submission to Publishers.—i 
1859. 

LIBERALS ARE IN THE NEWS. The ‘Pail 
Mall Quarterly,’ the new journal of interna- 
tional liberal thought, makes its first appear- 
ance this week. Single copies, 3s. 6d. (post_free 
4s.), annual (four issues), 16s., post free. From 
your newsagent or bookseller, or from The Pall 
Mall Press Ltd., 123 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

HELIN GUIDES, 1958. Ready Easter. 
France, 23s 6d., Italy 19s.. Camping France 
8s. 6d. t paid—Order now and receive on 
day of publication. —HACHETTE, 127 Regent 
Street, Wl. 

ic the most exciting, “argumentative, 
©: ee ‘ond worth ——- of English drama- 

ines? And who said so? 

re "ENCORE’ (of course !) said Harold Hobson 
CS. Times,’ 16/3/58). Free — copy from 
Dept, S., 25 Howland St.. se a 
STORIES WANTED by an Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis.“ Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection, Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 


WRITE PROFIT. Send today (or or phone 
KNI. 7796) for free 24-page booklet, which des- 
cribes the openings for new writers... 
reveals that you can make extra income by 
writing, wherever you live . . . shows that R.I. 
students have sold work to over 1,750 publica- 
tions—a record without paraliel—and that many 
earn while learning.—Regent Institute (Dept. 
85Z), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


YOUR WRITING Success begins with 
*KNOW-HOW.” FREE year's subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for Free R.3 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’ No Sale—No Fees tuition. — B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Ss. 
1,300 COPIES THE ‘SPECTATOR’ (1931/57), 
many years complete; 459 copies ‘NEWS 
REVIEW’ ees a (bound) ‘“GEOGRA- 
PHICAL MAGAZINE,’ 1-28 (1935/56). Offers. 
—Write Box 576 Reaceeth, 44 Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2. 





ALBERT SCHWEITZER BOOK PRIZE 

An Award of DM 20,000 (German Marks) 
is offered by KINDLER VERLAG in 
Munich, Germany, for the fourth time in 
succession. This Award will be divided in 
two parts. DM 10,000 will be awarded to any 
author, German or foreign, for a literary 
work which has so far not been published, 
the spirit of which is similar to the ideals of 
Albert Schweitzer. 

The other DM 10,000 will be offered as a 
reward to those authors who will accept the 
challenge of creating a literary work on sub- 
jects proposed by the publishers. ; 

Every author can participate, irrespective 
of nationality, provided the manuscript 
offered has not been published in any news- 
paper, periodical or any other publication 
and has not been accepted for publication 
by another German publisher. Foreign 
authors wishing to participate may submit 
manuscripts which have already been pub- 
lished in their own language in their own 
country, but of which no German translation 
is as yet in existence. 

All further details are obtainable from 
KINDLER VERLAG, Harthauser Strasse 50, 
Munich 9, Germany. 














SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 





THE SPECTATOR. 


TWO SWEDISH BOYS (Grammar School), 
aged 17-19, would like to stay as paying guests 
for a month from about 15 June in English or 
Scottish vicarage where there are other young 

peoples of about the same age.—Please reply 
with particulars to Mr. O, Térnquist, Norshoim, 
Sweden. 





Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING and all sec- 
retarial services. Circulars prepared and _ 
patched. Dictation by telephone. — Apollo 
Agency, 18 Hanover Street, W.1. MAY fair 5091. 
GRUNDIG STENORETTE TYPISTS, own 
machines, experienced, undertakes work at home 
by post. Literary and Medical work a speciality. 
Copy typing also welcomed. Quick return service. 
—Telephone Preston (Dorset) 2181, or write 
Box 1840. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


TYPING ALL KINDS. Careful checking: 
Prompt Service, is. 9d. 1,000 words. ——~ Ring 
CHiswick 4012. 


TYPING. MSS., 2s. 1.000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 























SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, a omg 
RICH FRUIT CAKE. Unique goodness. 

i3s.; 6 Ib., 25s. Post Paid SHILLING 
COFFEE co: LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
EC. 








BUY YOUR TEA AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Gray’s Superfine Tea, for long popular 
with the Catering Trade, is now available 
for household use at wholesale price. 
Special 7 Ib. economy tin only 35s. post 
paid. Sample 1 Ib. sent gladly for 5s. a. 
c.w.o. Cash refunded if not delighted. 
also for our price list of Continental = 

Tropical Delicacies. 


DEPT. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER. 





CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauterisation 
and even sufgery but, withal, the ‘condition—the 





HOUSES TO LET 


COUNTRY COTTAGE, near Aberystwyth; 
sleeps one only. Single let, May-October. Elec- 
tricity, Water, Buses, Fishing. 25s. week.— 
Box 1856. 











HOTELS 


APPLEBY WESTMORLAND.  Garbridge 
Hotel, Beautifully Situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television. A.A 
R.A.C, Tel.: 71. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA. ‘The Falklands, 9 Dorset 
Road South, Well appointed Guest House, close 
to sea. Easter vacancies. Terms: £8 8s. (April, 
May) to £10 10s. Tel.: 4221. 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns., 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug. 10-12 gns, 
FC.KESTONE. Horse Shoe House, 29 West- 
bourne Gardens. Select. Central heating. Good 
English and Continental food. Weeks, days. 
NEAR OXFORD. This vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan house, seven miles N.E, of Oxford, 
Offers Jong or short holidays in unspoilt country- 
side, and within casy motoring distance of Cots- 
wolds, Chilterns and Themes. Famous for good 
food. Club licence, delightful bar and friendly 
informal hospitality: qk. tennis, table tennis, 
billiards and television Children el- 
comed. Brochure. STUDLEY | PRIORY COUN- 
TRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studiey, 
Oxford..Tel.: Stanton St. John 203, 




















NETHYBRIDGE 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVER HIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 
surroundings; for Iking, climb- 
ing or touring Highlands.’ 
Self-contained suites, private sitting-rooms, 
. & c. all bedrooms. 
Owa croquet and putting, Excellent fishing, 
golfing. Full licensed. 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276 
NORTH COTSWOLDS, Small Guest House 
offers comfort and good cooking for a restful 
holiday. Early bookings advisable, Brochure 
from Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 











implacable enemy of fitness, activity, h 
(and beauty}—temains. GARLISOL TABLETS 
will liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the 
whole system, Entirely harmless and benevolent; 
no drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 
1,000 Garliso} tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice. — Garliso! Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE GRANULATED SOAP for washing the 
finest silks and woollens in 28 Ib. drums at 42s. 
carriage paid. — Temple Trading Co., 197 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C.4. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies, 34 to 41 bust. Men’s, 38 to 44. Patts. 
From Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shad¢ reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. [llus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 

SHERRIES (bottled in Spain). Case lots at 
wholesale prices from Brooks & Bohm (Wine- 
shippers) Ltd., 90 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 


OF FICE ACCOMMODATION 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION, in 

listed as of historical or architectural interest, 
available 25th March at nominal office subscrip- 
tion to progressive non-commercial organisa- 
tions. Three rooms—170 sq. ft., £40 per atr.; 
240 sq. ft., £65 per qtr. Together or separately. 
—Write Sec., R.C.C. (or apply Room 12), 20 
Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 





























ACCOMMODATION 


YOU PLAY THE BASSOON IN YOUR 
BATH? Or are your flat-sharing problems less 
acute? Visit or telephone — 175 
Piccadilly (4th floor). HYD. 

LECTURER SEEKS cnfeaaiabed flat within 
half-hour S. Kensington—CHI. 260 after 
6 p.m. 














SIANELIN 2009. Katrick Private Hotel. 
Highly commended for good food. H. & c. 
Interior mattresses. Television, Free car park. 
6 ans. to 8 gns. S.a.e. 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth th Hall, near Stor- 
rington. Hols. or permanent. Several ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television. Unlicensed. 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


A DAY in the country is good for you. Spend 
a day at The Hatch, Brimpton, Berks, for 21s. 
including lunch, tea an dinner. Advance book- 
| necessary.— Write or phone Woolhampton 








CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS not mass pro- 
duced. If you dislike group travel you will find 
our prices AND personal service just what you 
want. Brochure from: Business and Holiday 
Travel Ltd,, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. WHiltehall 4114. 
DARTMOOR FARM offers comfortable Holi- Holi- 
day, April-July. Home produce, log fires, hot 
baths, 5-6 gns. — Miss C. Steven, Southcombe, 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor, Devon. 

FARM, near sandy bay, welcomes families. 
Special facilities for babies. Own transport ad- 
visable, — Stutely, Potts Farm, Ash, Canter- 
bury. 

ISTANBUL TRAIN. Student reduction, £21 
return. Out June 6, Back July 13.—Box 1857. 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, | FARMS, 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, 5s. Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 


MADEIRA HOLIDAY 
AT NEW LOW FARE 
From April 18th only £59, return by Aquila 
mid-July to mid-Sept. £61). An island 
holiday with scenery of unforgettable 
grandeur. Bathing, boating, swimming, 
fishing. Excellent food and wine, 
Madeira is different ! 
ITALIAN RIVIERA 
The only direct air service to ghe coast 
(SANTA MARGHERITA), Every Sat. from 
May 17th. Sat. and Sun, from June 2ist. 
Full details from your Travel Agent, or 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, $,W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 4567 
OVERSTRAND, Norfolk. Sea and Country. 
Riding and Golf near Danum House. 
50-TON KETOH, 6 berths, cruises France, 
Spain.—Hebe, Canal Basin, Exeter. 
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ASHLEY COURTENAY 
RECOMMENDED HOTELS 


Planning your holidays! Convalescing after illness? 
A Honeymoon in the offing ? Whatever the Purpose 
choose an Ashley Courtenay Recommended Hotel. Below 
is a short selection, but if you are interested in other 
districts please write to me for advice enclosing stamped 
addressed envelope to: Ashley Courtenay, 68(SR), St 
James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 


BANTRY BAY, Ireland 
ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, Co. Cork, 25 yards 
from the sea. An Irish country hotel in slorious 
scenery, with fishing, bathing, sailing; or just 
cating, drinking and being lazy. 


NR. BARTON-ON-SEA, Hants 
CHEWTON GLEN HOUSE, in 25-acre estate, 
1 mile sands, sea and golf, is admira located 
for a Spring holiday. Tel: Highcliffe 2741. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
RLTON HOTEL. Patronised by Royalty. 
rw *****, 150 bedrooms and suites. Outstand- 
ing position for sun and sea views. Lifts. C.H. 
Renowned og catering. Tel. 6560. 


CHESTE 
ape es HOTEL: A landmass for three 
= in Rie any wand wha tere ast and 
esent, memorable and wine happily blend. 
st book ahead. Tel. 23186. = . 


SERS Ca as 

vie 

teh” siease. Ga ate Socom ee 
ing. Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2 5 ee 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 
ELADES BAY HOTEL, 
~ 5 a southern sun, welcomes ing 
holiday Saathe by te diene nahn 


LLANDUDNO, North Wales 
T. GEORGE 


HOTE IOTEL. For memorable 
holiday” First ty sea front for cuisine and enter- 
tainment. Free ‘oom. Cocktail Lounge. 


8 
Ideal gh centre. Tel.: 7873. 


LONDON, 


W.4. 
DON HA rh First class. 20 minutes West 
Phone all 


Eads Excellent cuisine, fully licensed. 
rooms; suites. Hard ‘tennis, ting, billiards, 
swimming pool. rag Golf Club. Sun 3341. 


VIA A_OSWESTR 
AKE VYRNWY a; pa at 1,000 feet in 
ie midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury 
Beautiful unspoilt countryside, Excellent trout 
fishing, shooting, tennis, swimming. Comfort 
{' and a pleasant atmosphere. Tel.: 
lanwddyn 244. 


PENZANCE 
QUEEN’S HOTEL. Facing sea and the south, 
for sholiday or residence at any time of the year. 
65 b Lift. G fare. TV. Cocktail 
oe. i mene train service. Good centre. 


ST. IVES, Cornwall 
ST. IVES BAY HOTEL (52 bedrooms, some 
with private bath) = commanding position 
overlooking a sands. Dancing, tennis. 
Garage. Children welcome. 


ST. MAWES, South Cornwall 
HOTEL TRESANTON. sam and luxurious. 
yg! ice.” Sailing ti a i eagsed J i, 
and service. Sailin; i 
March. Club Bar. Te 3 ing. anwar 


SCOTLAND, ‘Spittal “OGlenshee 
DALMUNZIE L, twixt Blair- 
gone and C eo + a Tr delighttal setting 
~ t.- 4 Somaeys. Golf, fishing, tennis, climping. 

t. reduction for 14 - to mid-July. 
Codttail Bar. Tel.: Glenshee 207 


SHERBORNE, Dorset 
DIGBY HOTEL. = social base for all Shir- 
burnian occasions. A ‘half-way house’ East/West 
= Sey eee Around a fascinating country- 
side. $ 


WESTONBIRT, Glos 
HARE AND HOUNDS, nr. Tetbury. A com- 
fortable base for a Cotswold holiday. a * admir- 
able objective when motoring. Tennis. equseh. 
es Bar. Famous Arboretum adjoins. Tel.: 





A GRAND EASTER 


It’s good at The Grand at any season of the year 
and especially at Easter. A superb position over- 
looking Torbay. Squash, tennis, golf, dancing al! 
free to residents. A full house and a full pro- 
gramme. Write at once to Mr. and . S. R. 
Paul for an Easter programme. 


THE GRAND HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


A good address at which to display your 
Easter bonnet. 
Tel.; 25234. 











FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First-class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 
Apply to your Travel Agent 
or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel.: ROY 3111 
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